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How We Explain 


Service Charges ° 
See Page 332 
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Fidelity, Surety and Bankers Blanket Bonds 
Burglary, Robbery, Forgery and Glass Insurance 


FIDELITY saxo DEPOSIT 


COMPANY OF MARYLAND, BALTIMORE 





‘We are very much pleased with the 


[MpROVEMENT Over Our Hanp-postep Metuop” 


says MR. DONALD WELLES,’ 
Auditor of the 
Wilmington Trust Company 


MR. DONALD WELLES, auditor of 

the largest banking institution in Wilmington, is another banking official 
who values the speed and efficiency of the National Typewriting-Bookkeeping 
Machine. Read his letter. 

National Machines are adaptable to any bank accounting requirement. We’d 
like an opportunity to give you a more detailed account of the benefits to be 
derived from National Accounting Machines. We invite you to consult our 
local representative, or write us direct. 


DAYTON, 


CASH REGISTERS * TYPEWRITING-BOOKKEEPING MACHINES + POSTING MACHINES 
BANK-BOOKKEEPING MACHINES * CHECK-WRITING AND SIGNING MACHINES + 
ANALYSIS MACHINES * POSTAGE METER MACHINES + CORRECT POSTURE CHAIRS 
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Jhings. You May. Ylot Know 


Do You Know 


that on page 65 of Rand McNally 
Bankers Directory, First 1936 edition, is a recapitulation of bank statements 
listing the total number of banks in each state, and in the United States, 
total banking liabilities and total banking resources of each state and 
the totals for the United States? 


Do You Know 


that there is a special section 
listing all foreign banks and bankers alphabetically as to Continents, 2nd, 
as to Countries, 3rd as to Cities and Towns and 4th, by Name? 


Do You Know 


that a bank recommended attor- 
ney is listed in the Attorney Section for every county in the United States, 
Province of Canada, and principal foreign cities? 


Do You Know 


that a special section lists the 
nearest banking point to every non-bank town? 


Do You Know 


that a special section is devoted 
to listing all bank titles which have been discontinued in the past five years? 


q The special sections in the back of your Blue Book are of tremendous 
value in banking procedure. Glance through your Bankers Directory 
now so that you can turn to them instantly when the information is needed. 


land McNally Bankers. Directoy 
(Blue Book) 
First 1936 Edition 
America’s Leading Financial Reference 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Every Month 


New Monthly Feature 


It may be surprising to some 
to learn that there are monthly 
changes in the list of Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Banks. Although a large num- 
ber of banks joined this associa- 
tion at the beginning, there are 
various reasons why some banks 
have since discontinued mem- 
bership and others have joined 
the corporation. These changes 
are important and are listed for 
the first time in this magazine on 
page 384. 


Many bankers follow the prac- 
tice of making these changes in 
the Blue Book and in that way 
keep the book right up-to-date. 


Public Relations 


Educating the public con- 
tinues to be one of the most 
important subjects in banking 
and various phases and different 
techniques are presented in each 
issue of this magazine. The 
method of explaining service 
charges found in this issue is 
particularly pertinent. "The bank 
from which this experience 
comes has found it most effective 
to make these explanations in 
person, although not all cus- 
tomers can be ‘reached in this 
way. But when a commercial 
customer of importance can be 
introduced to the operating 
department of a bank and a 
demonstration given, as _ illus- 
trated on the cover of this issue, 
this bank has found that it not 
only has more satisfied cus- 
tomers, but an ally who helps to 
educate other customers. 


Remodeling 


The article on the psychology 
of remodeling is typical of what 
is likely to appear in coming 
issues. Bankers everywhere are 
finding that new buildings and 
remodeled buildings are becom- 
ing essential. We have had a 
long period of slackness in 
improving banking rooms, but 
we are evidently entering a new 
period in which more banks 
will prepare themselves for a 
more satisfactory and a more 
extensive service to customers. 
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For Silent, Tactful Teller-Bookkeeper Communication 


TELAUTOGRAPH 


Used by Over 900 Bank Customers to Obtain Depositors’ 

Balances and Insure Depositors’ Good Will Rather Than 

Resort to “Taking a Chance” or Other Methods and Jeopar- 

dize the Advantages Gained by Your Industrious Efforts and 
Expensive “Goodwill Advertising” 


Some dissatisfied depositors complain to you— 
Others merely close their accounts and then 
criticize your bank to their friends. Yet, no 
depositor will close his account in your bank 
unless he has been offended or embarrassed in 
some way. Outside of refusing to make him 
a loan, there are few ways you can seriously 
offend a depositor except by embarrassing him 
at one of the tellers’ windows in the ordinary 
handling of his account. 

Simply because he knows (or thinks he does) 
that he has a good balance in his account, he 
resents your implied doubt regarding his 
honesty when your teller openly (or covertly) 
consults the bookkeepers in reference to the 
amount of his balance. That sort of embar- 
rassment costs you his good will. 


So that your teller can prevent such embar- 
rassment and at the same time protect your 
bank against overdrafts, why not equip the 
teller with a telautograph to connect him with 
the bookkeeping department in order that he 
may secure handwritten data from the book- 
keepers regarding the depositor’s balance. Tel- 
autographs enable the teller to handle these 
transactions so tactfully that the depositor 
never knows his account is being questioned 
and is pleased with the prompt and courteous 
treatment he receives. This sort of treatment 
increases his good will and makes hima booster 
for your bank. It makes him believe and usu- 
ally realize thoroughly that your bank is a 
“friendly” bank. 


The success of telautographs in banks is due to the fact that they decrease 

your losses and build up your deposits through added good will, because they 

permit the teller, without fear of embarrassment, to obtain customer's 

balances by sending handwritten messages with the speed of lightning, in a 

secret, almost silent and 100% accurate manner. No other communicating 
device will accomplish this. 


What The Telautograph Has Done For Other Banks, It Can Do For You 


SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOK—‘‘G. B. 36’’°—OUR MAN OR BOTH. NO OBLIGATION 


Each Telautograph Station Costs But 28 Cents Per Day! 
TELAUTOGRAPH (.88..) CORPORATION 


16 WEST 61st STREET, NEW YORK CITY 45 BRANCH OFFICES 
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Unemployment, Credit 
And Prices 


HE most puzzling and aggra- 
[asin question that besets 

modern industrial society is 
the unemployment of labor. Every 
business depression brings the prob- 
lem to the fore in some measure; 
and a major depression such as we 
have been struggling with in the 
last six years always precipitates a 
crisis. Unemployment offends the 
American mind, not only because of 
its economic wastefulness, but be- 
cause it grates upon our humanitar- 
ianism, and arouses political ani- 
mosity of an extreme sort. 

Today it is the pressing problem 
that occupies the public mind. After 
three years of determined effort to 
cope with it, we still have ten mil- 
lion people without work. Even the 
causes of the persistence of this sit- 
uation are not clearly understood, 
despite all the conscientious effort 
and thought which have been ex- 
pended upon the problem. It is fair 
to say that we shall not know these 
causes until we take a new census 
of unemployment and establish not 
only the number of people out of 
work, but the nature of their former 
job; whether they are out of work 
beeause of age or physical disability ; 
whether they were thrown out be- 


By DAVID FRIDAY 


Our contributing editor examines some popular theories— 
and some of the resulting current experiments—through the 
microscope of practical, rather than political, economics. 


cause of technological advance; or 
whether they were employed in a 
decadent industry. Until we get 
light on all these questions of fact, 
we are operating more or less in the 
dark in trying to solve the problem 
of putting these ten million people 
back to work. 


@ What we want most at present is 
to get the unemployed back to work. 
Various schemes have been pro- 
posed to accomplish this, and some 
of these involve the banking strue- 
ture, especially the role which bank 
eredit plays in providing employ- 
ment for people. Within the last few 
years it has come to be an accepted 
tenet that the only way by which 
we shall get out of the depression is 
through the process of government 
spending until such time as private 
spending and private credit expand. 
The expansion of private credit de- 
pends upon the willingness and the 
ability of private persons or corpor- 
ations to borrow and spend. When- 
ever that happens, unemployment 
will cease. Until people are put to 
work through private borrowing 
and spending, the government must 
do the borrowing and spending. 
This assigns to the government the 
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role of a compensatory agent in our 
economy. 

During the last three years, the 
federal government has been play- 
ing exactly this role. It has been 
attempting to compensate for the 
decline in purchasing power among 
the people by creating new purchas- 
ing power through the use of the 
eredit of the government. This has 
been accomplished by selling govern- 
ment obligations—bonds and short- 
term notes—to the banks of the 
eountry. The banks paid for these 
obligations by giving the govern- 
ment a deposit on their books, and 
the government then spent these de- 
posits for relief. This was ulti- 
mately used for the purchase of 
food, clothing and fuel, or for the 
construction of public works. In this 
way it created new purchasing 
power. 

It should be noted that these de- 
posits, which the banks gave the 
government when they bought its 
bonds, were an addition to the 
bank eredit of the country. To the 
extent that the government sold its 
bonds to private individuals or to 
corporations, nothing was added to 
bank eredit outstanding or to the 
purchasing power already in exis- 





tence. in that case, the private in- 
dividual or corporation simply paid 
for his purchase of bonds by giving 
the government a bank check. This 
merely transferred a deposit from 
the bank buyer to the government. 
It did not create any new deposit. 


It might appear at first blush that 
when the government disbursed 
these new deposits, by drawing 
ehecks against them and paying 
them out, they would be extin- 
guished and cease to exist. But this 
is not what happens. The recipient 
of the check deposits it in the bank 
to his own account, or turns it over 
to some one else who deposits it. A 
deposit once created after this 
fashion is not extinguished until it 
gets into the hands of some one who 
uses it to pay a debt which he owes 
his bank, or to buy a bond or other 
asset which his bank owns. This is 
why the expansion of bank credit 
through the purchase of govern- 
ment securities by banking institu- 
tions is often called inflation. 


® It wouldn’t have been much dif- 
ferent if the government had 
printed paper money and used that 
to pay for its expenditures. The peo- 
ple who received the money would 
ultimately have deposited it in a 


bank and thus would swell deposits 
in exactly the same manner and to 
the same amount. There is, however, 
this important difference. The print- 
ing of money has a much more dis- 
astrous psychological effect upon 


confidence in the government’s 
eredit. The government cannot sell 
bonds to the banks unless these in- 
stitutions have confidence in the 
soundness of its credit. As that con- 
fidence declines, the interest rates 
which the banks demand to cover 
the risk rise rapidly. This is what 
happened in France during the 
spring and summer of 1926; and 
what has been going on there again 
during the last nine months. When 
a government loses the confidence of 
the banking fraternity it is in a 
sorry situation. Therefore, a govern- 
ment’s greatest care is to preserve 
the good standing of its credit. 
Another difference is that bonds 
bear interest, whereas paper money, 
as a rule, does not. This fact oper- 
ates as a restraint upon the amount 
of credit which will be put out. But 
at bottom, the process is the creation 
of purchasing power in advance of 
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production. That’s why it is so 
tempting to use credit expansion as 
a means of combating business de- 
pression and unemployment. It 
creates purchasing power immedi- 
ately and involves no such unpleas- 
ant operation as imposing taxes on 
the people. 

During the last three years, i.e., 
since the summer of 1933, the de- 
posits of all banks, both commercial 
and saving, have increased 12 bil- 
lion dollars. The magnitude of this 
figure is certainly impressive. It is 
an expansion which exceeds the 
credit outstanding during the entire 
fours years of the World War. It 
is likewise equal to the total expan- 
sion from June 30, 1924 to October 
1929. 

Not all of this expansion came 
from the sale of government bonds 
to banks. Over three billion dollars 
of it was created by gold, which was 
sold to the banks. Most of this had 
been imported into the country; 
some of it has been mined here; and 
a small part of it consists of gold 
certificates and gold coins which 
the public had in its possession and 
turned over to the banks, and of old 
gold which was sold by the people. 


All of these new deposits have 
one characteristic in common—none 
of them, only a negligible amount, 
involved borrowing at the banks by 
private individuals and corpora- 
tions. It is oftentimes said that 
eredit is simply the reverse side of 
the shield of debt—that if an in- 
dividual or corporation wants bank 
credit it must either make a loan at 
the bank or else issue securities and 
sell those to the bank. Ordinarily 
this is true, but it is never true of 
deposits which are created by sell- 
ing gold to the banks. A gold min- 
ing corporation can always secure 
deposits by selling its product to 
these institutions. The same is true 
of anyone who has imported gold. 
The deposit increases of the last 
three years did not arise out of gold. 
They were created through debt 
obligations, it is true, but the debt 
was not ineurred by any type of 
business, either corporate or individ- 
ual, but by the government. 


We are confronted then by a 
banking situation in which individ- 
uals and corporations own 12 bil- 
lion dollars more of deposits than 
they had three years ago, while their 
debts are actually a little smaller 


than they were at that time. | 
would be interesting to know just 
who owns this 12 billions dollars of 
new purchasing power. We prob. 
ably shall never have the answer to 
that question. But if it could be 
ascertained, it would constitute a 
piece of research which would prove 
to be valuable. Certainly the at- 
tempt to revive industry and em. 
ployment by the creation of new 
eredit has been carried out in a vig. 
orous manner. And the end is not 
vet. With the rate at which deficits 
are accruing in our federal budget 
today, and with the continuous in- 
flow of gold into the country, there 
is every probability that the out- 
standing credit in the form of bank 
deposits will reach 55 billion dollars 
by the end of the calendar year 1937, 
If it does reach that figure, it will 
be at the level which bank deposits 
had attained in the autumn of 1929 


@® This 12 billion dollar expansion 
of eredit that we have had to date 
should have been adequate to re- 
store prosperity completely if we 
may judge by previous experience. 
After the depression of 1921-22, 
there was a vigorous and rapid re- 
eovery of production which carried 
industrial output, factory employ- 
mnt, and payrolls up rapidly. By 
the spring of 1923 the volume of 
output was actually ten per cent 
more than it had been at the peak 
in the boom of 1920. Bank credit 
had expanded also, but the total 
growth over the two-year period 
1921-23 amounted to less than five 
billion dollars. It is true that there 
had been no such drastic deflation 
of bank credit in that depression as 
there was in this, but even after the 
deflation the thirty-eight billion dol- 
lars of deposits outstanding in June 
1933 were higher than those of 1920; 
and today the total bank deposits 
are almost ten billion dollars greater 
than they were at the peak of the 
revival of 1923. 

There must be some other factor 
in the situation which has prevented 
business from gaining a sufficient 
momentum to restore it to a pros 
perity level and to absorb the great 
mass of unemployment. These re- 
tarding factors are not far to seek. 
They consist of the admixture of 
numerous and radical reform meas- 
ures which are continuously threat- 
ened and in many cases enacted in 
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High Points In Mr. Friday’s Analysis 


@ During the last three years, 
the government . . . has heen 
attempting to compensate for the 
decline in purchasing power 
(through government credit). 


eA deposit (credit) created 
after this fashion is not extin- 
guished until someone uses it to 
pay a debt he owes the bank, or 
to buy a bond or other asset his 
bank owns. 


@ (The author explains that this 
constitutes inflation, just as print- 
ing fiat money does, but without 
the same psychological effect.) 


@ The 12 billion dollar expan- 
sion of credit (in the past three 
years) should have been adequate 
to restore prosperity completely. 


@ The retarding factors (to the 
return of prosperity) consist of 
numerous and radical reform 


law. These have prevented the new 
purchasing power represented by 
bank deposits from becoming opera- 
tive in the field of production and 
employment. Bank deposits repre- 
sent the potential demand for labor 
and materials, but before they can 
become actual in the market their 
owner must have confidence that the 
risk which he takes in venturing into 
the field of business and investment 
is not unduly large. During the 
last three years business was beset 
by a degree of risk which was a con- 
tinual brake upon the revival of 
employment and trade. This was 
especially true up to the time of the 
Supreme Court decision in the 
Schechter Case. At the time this is 
being written, Congress is still play- 
ing with several measures which will 
continue the retardation of industry 
if they are enacted. Normally the 
process of business revival, once it 
gets under way, carries industrial 
production within a period of two 
years to the level reached in the 
previous peak. This time such a re- 
Vival has been prevented primarily 
by the social and economic experi- 
ments which we indulged in during 
the first two years following the 
spring of 1933. Certainly there has 


measures, continuously threat- 
ened and, in many cases, enacted. 


@ We can have a business revival 
at this time without a decline in 
prices, (provided) we cheapen 
the real cost of production (cests 
in actual hours of labor spent). 


@ Nor is it true that the devel- 
opment of new machinery and 
increasing efficiency means more 
men unemployed. 


@ The experience (of the auto- 
mobile industry) explodes the 
doctrine that “reduction of manu- 
facturing costs does not mean 
more purchasing power and more 
goods consumed.” 


@ Free industry from some of 
the risk that is threatening it 
today and the unemployed will 
be re-employed as they have been 
after every depression in the last 
150 years. 


been no lack of bank eredit during 
most of that period, and there is a 
superabundance at this moment. To 
the extent that business activity de- 
pends upon growing bank deposits, 
our outlook is brilliant for this next 
year. Whether the degree of risk 
which besets the producer will be 
sufficiently mitigated to encourage 
him to utilize this credit remains to 
be seen. 

Of late the subject of the effect of 
price movements has been inter- 
jected into the question of unem- 
ployment and business revival. One 
group holds that the only way to 
get full recovery is to reduce prices 
by cheapening the cost of produc- 
tion. The other, led by President 
Roosevelt, insists that cost of pro- 
duction can only be cheapened by 
one of two methods. One is the 
development of new and more effi- 
cient procedure. To the President 
this means, according to his own 
words, ‘‘fewer men employed and 
more men unemployed.’’ Obviously 
if the President is right, to suggest 
any method which would leave 
‘more men unemployed’’ would be 
a ridiculous way of attempting to 
solve the problem of putting people 
back to work. The other way to re- 
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duee production costs is to lengthen 
the working hours for the same pay, 
or reduce the pay for the same num- 
ber of hours. Either one of these 
will reduce costs by cutting the pay 
envelope and thus automatically 
cutting down the purchasing power 
of the working man himself. This 
line of argument concludes with the 
assertion that ‘‘Reduction of costs 
of manufacture does not mean more 
purchasing power and more goods 
consumed—it means just the op- 
posite. ’’ 

It is pretty obvious that this 
whole controversy is a good deal of 
a tempest in a teapot. As for the 
claim that we can have full recov- 
ery only if we lower prices, it is 
sufficient to recall that business re- 
vivals have occurred in history dur- 
ing periods of steadily rising prices. 
This was notably true during the 
period from 1898 to 1910. There 
probably never was a period, except 
that of the 1920’s, which was char- 
acterized by a greater advance in 
general well-being and rising stand- 
ards of living for every one than 
the first decade of this century. 

We can have a business revival at 
this time without a decline in 
prices, but it is practically impos- 
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Ewing Galloway 


Industrial payrolls will solve the unemployment problem, 


in the author’s opinion, if given an opportunity. 


This 


scene is in the offices of an East Pittsburgh plant. 


sible to have a revival unless we 
cheapen the real cost of production. 
By real costs, we mean the costs in 
actual hours of labor spent. All ad- 
vancement in economic well-being 
depends upon this kind of cost 
reduction. 

Nor is it true that the develop- 
ment of new machinery and increas- 
ing labor efficiency means fewer 
men employed and more men un- 
employed. This would be true if no 
more units of product were bought 
by the public than before. But any 
one who has studied the history of 
industry knows that an increase in 
efficiency and a cheapening of the 
product practically always lead to 
an increase in demand and conse- 
quently in production. The greater 
production which is required to 
satisfy the increased demand may 
well increase the number of work- 
ers required very greatly; in fact it 
commonly does. 

The history of the automobile 
industry illustrates this perfectly. 
In 1904, when the industry had 
gotten substantially under way, the 
average production per worker was 
1.89 cars. By 1914, the production 
was 4.48 cars per worker. In 1929, 
the industry produced 11.87 cars 
per worker. This was the average 
for the people employed in the parts 
industry and assembly plants. The 
amount of labor per finished ear in 
1929 was only about one-sixth of 
what it had been in 1904. In other 
words, in twenty-five years the 
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amount of direct labor had been cut 
down by five-sixths. The average 
wholesale value per automobile pro- 
duced had fallen from $1,123 in 
1904 to $878 in 1914, and $700 in 
1929. The average wages had been 
$594 in 1904, $802 in 1914, and 
$1,638 in 1929. But the most amaz- 
ing effect of this reduction in the 
real cost of production is found in 
the number of men employed in the 
automobile industry. This multi- 
plied by thirty-seven times in the 
twenty-five years. In 1904 there 
were 12,049; in 1914 there were 
127,092; and in 1929 they had in- 
creased to 447,448. 


@ What the technological advance in 
automobile manufacture did, then, 
was to cut the man hours of labor 
required to produce a car down to 
one-sixth of what it had been. It 
reduced the price by 41%, despite 
the fact that wholesale prices in- 
creased 60% during this period. It 
multiplied average annual wages by 
two and three-quarters and it mul- 
tiplied the number of employees by 
37. 

The experience of this industry 
explodes the doctrine that ‘‘Reduc- 
tion of costs of manufacture does 
not mean more purchasing power 
and more goods consumed.’’ The 
total wages paid by this industry in 
1904 amounted to $7,158,000; in 
1914, wages were $101,926,000; by 
1929, they had risen to $733,082,000. 
In short, wages in 1929 amounted to 


one hundred and two times the 
wages paid in 1904. 

Nor is this the whole story of the 
jobs created by the automobile jp. 
dustry. By 1929 there were 26,506. 
000 cars and trucks registered jp 
the United States. These afforded 
employment directly and indirectly 
to more than 5,000,000 workers, 
Besides those directly engaged jn 
manufacturing parts and assembling 
the finished cars, there was a great 
mass of people who were producing 
raw materials and partly finished 
products that went into the ultimate 
vehicle. 

After the product is finished it 
must be sold, and after it is sold it 
must be provided with fuel, oil and 
tires. It must have repairs and 
servicing. There must be garages 
both private and public for storing 
and chauffeurs for driving. In addi- 
tion to all these direct services ren- 
dered to owners and users of cars, 
the general use of the motor car has 
resulted in stimulating a good roads 
movement which has laid down a 
new transportation system through- 
out the United States. This, in turn, 
must be repaired and kept serviece- 
able at all seasons of the year. When 
all these workers are added together, 
they come to more than five million 
people. 

It is interesting to observe that if 
half of the owners of passenger cars 
were to hire private chauffeurs for 
their automobiles, it would absorb 
practically ten million workers. 
This would completely eliminate the 
unemployment problem. 

There are, of course, many in- 
dustries in which an increase in 
efficiency would not lead to greater 
consumption of product, even if the 
price were materially reduced. 
Agriculture is the obvious example. 
The number of workers in that in 
dustry was no greater in 1930 than 
it had been in 1910. It was les 
than five percent greater than it 
had been in 1900. Yet in the thirty 
years intervening, the population of 
the United States had grown by 
more than forty-six million, a 
amount equal to the entire popula 
tion of Great Britain. The increas 
ing efficiency of farmers and farm- 
workers with their machinery pro 
vided all of this increased popula 
tion with food and textile fibers. 
Here the number of people needed 


(Continued on page 364) 
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Gosoph Stagg Lawrence 


Discussoe 


A Victory For Common Sense 


writing, that the odious anti- 

eorporate-thrift bill is doomed 
to failure, that it will be succeeded 
by a more orthodox revenue meas- 
ure containing just enough of the 
original straitjacket dividend theory 
to save the faces of the sponsors. 
The original bill is a curious ex- 
pression of reform phobia, with sin- 
ister aspects of direct concern to 
bankers. 

In the first place, the underlying 
philosophy is close kin to the 
theories permeating other measures 
and movements of the period, which 
violate sound economic principles as 
much as they shock plain common 
horse sense. This philosophy holds 
that saving is anti-social, that ex- 
travagance, on the contrary, is so- 
cially salutary, that the economy of 
the grasshopper is superior to that 
of the bee. No fallacy which this 
New Thought has anointed with 
its advocacy carries the seed of so 
much mischief as the notion that a 
corporation, a community, or an 
individual must not make provision 
for tomorrow’s adversity out of to- 
day’s income. 


[’ APPEARS, at the time of 


“Smearing” 


Thrift 


The ‘‘smearing’’ of 
thrift has won pub- 
lie hearing, official 
sanction, and even legislative recog- 
nition for movements which it will 
take many years to liquidate. Among 
these are the Townsend scheme of 
old age pensions, Social Cre lit— 
with whose consequences the Prov- 
ince of Alberta is now wrestling, 
bonuses to favored groups, and high 
wages before employers have devel- 
oped the capacity to pay them. 

The indictment of thrift accounts, 
in large part, for the complacence 
with which the rapidly expanding 
national debt is viewed. The virtue 
of extravagance is the pretext under 
which every group with sufficient 
political power stages raids upon 


the Treasury. If successful, they 
will ‘‘stimulate purchasing power’’. 
Obviously, if this theory goes far 
enough, our savings banks and in- 
surance companies will become ob- 
solete institutions. They will serve 
only as debt creating instruments 
for the government and for those 
groups whose special qualifications 
as borrowers the law may from time 
to time recognize. 


Strait Jacket The second dis- 


Dividend Policy turbing aspect 
of the bill is its 
extreme inflexibility. It is bad 


enough to apply a fixed earnings dis- 
bursement rule to every kind of 
industrial corporation, treating alike 
a great utility with comparatively 
stable earning power, such as A. T. 
& T., and a highly cyclical enter- 
prise such as Case Threshing or 
U. S. Steel. In their quest for ab- 
solute uniformity, the authors of the 
bill insisted upon including banks. 
Under this law the bank which made 
ample provision for the rainy day 
was penalized and the bank which 
elected to disburse all its earnings 
was rewarded with what amounted 
to tax exemption. 

This seems to contradict flatly all 
the previous efforts of the govern- 
ment in the field of banking. The 
first attention of the Administration 
on assuming office was directed 
toward banking. The R. F. C. con- 
tributed capital to more than 6,000 
banks with able managements, whose 
funds had suffered during the de- 
pression. These were banks which 
either were not able to realize ade- 
quate earnings in normal periods, 
or were not able to pass enough to 
surplus after paying reasonable 
dividends to stockholders. The Bank- 
ing Act of 1935 was designed in 
part to limit the risks of bankers 
and thus reduce the loans charge- 
able to ‘‘accumulated earnings’’; 
the F. D. I. C. seeks to protect the 
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depositor by forcing banks to con- 
tribute to a mutual indemnity fund. 
The object of all these measures is 
to promote the stability of the bank- 
ing structure. Vital in the founda- 
tion of banking stability is the sur- 
plus which a bank is able to ac- 
eumulate from earnings. The Cor- 
porate Tax bill as originally con- 
ceived would tend to impair this 
important element of stability. 
Who Legislates? Finally the bill 
reveals the in- 
fluence which eloquent and per- 
sistent doctrinaires may exert upon 
the course of legislation. This meas- 
ure was developed by a small group 
in the Treasury. Competent Wash- 
ington observers, claim that senti- 
ment within the Administration was 
ten to one against the bill. The 
House passed it without quite un- 
derstanding. its implications. In the 
hearings before the Senate Finance 
Committee, the only testimony in 
favor of the bill came from Treasury 
experts. Business executives, with- 
out exception, were opposed. Nor 
was this opposition the result of a 
reluctance to pay higher taxes. A 
number of the witnesses voluntarily 
stated a willingness to pay the pre- 
vailing taxes at higher rates in 
order to meet the revenue objectives 
of the bill. 

If the press dispatches from the 
capitol are correct in predicting the 
substitution of a 15% normal cor- 
poration levy with a surtax for un- 
distributed income above 30%, it 
will relieve business and banking of 
an unnecessary cause for concern. 
Deflation The April decline of 
the stock market, which 
wiped out about 8.5% of the na- 
tion’s security values, has revived 
an unfavorable analysis of the busi- 
ness prospect to which a small hand- 
ful have clung throughout the past 


(Continued on page 371) 
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Posting Efficiency Increased 


In This Mortgage Department 


Posting in the mortgage department of the United Savings Bank, Detroit, is 
now brought up to date in two days after the monthly peak. The author 
indicates the new system to be practically 100% accurate and foolproof. 


HE mortgage department of 
To: United Savings Bank of 

Detroit is being completely 
modernized through the installation 
of a mechanical bookkeeping system 
and the addition of a centralized 
steel filing system. Interest in the 
installation, of course, centers upon 
the bookkeeping system in which 
some new principles are involved. 

The United Savings Bank is pur- 
suing the policy, established when it 
was organized over 32 years ago, of 
loaning on first mortgages to home 
owners for the purchase or construc- 
tion of homes. It is operated strictly 
as a savings bank, has no branches, 
and makes investments similar to 
those of the mutual savings banks of 
the east. Its deposits are approxi- 
mately sixteen million dollars and 
has investments in mortgage loans 
of over five million dollars. 

It is making new mortgage loans 
daily, not only on its own monthly 
payment plan of loan, which it has 
used since it was organized, but as 
well under Title II of the Federal 


By H. F. REVES 


Housing Act. Early last year it was 
allotted two million dollars to be in- 
vested in mortgage loans and nearly 
this amount will have been loaned 
or commitments made by the end of 
the year. Practically all of these 
loans are made on new homes. 

The United Savings Bank carries 
approximately 3,000 mortgages. 
Practically all of these require a 
monthly entry, with the exception of 
about five percent, which are on a 
quarterly or semi-annual basis. With 
this volume of mortgage payments 
to be recorded every month, together 
with the involved calculations of 
principal and interest which go with 
them, machine posting has proved a 
great advantage to the bank over the 
old style of hand posting and inked- 
in ledgers. 

The new bookkeeping system uses 
a ledger ecard 111% by 10% inches. 

The daily postings are made from 
distribution tickets which are made 
up in the office. These are in dupli- 
eate, the original serving as a receipt 
for the payment to the mortgagor. 


It is not necessary to send out 
monthly notices, in the opinion of 
William D. Macdonald, assistant 
cashier, and manager of the mort- 
gage department, as people usually 
know when their payments are due. 
Notices are sent out only for overdue 
payments. 

All payments on mortgages are 
taken in on the fourth floor of the 
bank with a separate teller for the 
mortgage department, entirely sep- 
arate from the other banking depart- 
ments. This follows the principle of 
centralizing all departments of the 
mortgage division of the bank. 

The postings are made on a type- 
writer-bookkeeping machine. Two 
operators have been trained in this 
work, one of whom usually checks 
the postings. All postings are made 
in duplicate, the original appearing 
on the ledger card and a carbon 
upon the journal sheet for the mort- 
gage department. 

The actual work of posting usual- 
ly requires four hours a day for one 
operator. At the peak of the month, 


Eight Features In Posting Mortgage Payments 


1 All mortgage payments are 
made to a department teller, 
separate from all other depart- 
ments. 


2 The operator’s daily posting 
time varies from a normal of 
four hours to a monthly peak of 
nine hours. 


3 A daily control, taken on the 
machine, is balanced with the 
general ledger by means of the 
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mortgage journal. 

4 A monthly balance is taken 
on the ledger cards by means of 
an adding machine tape. 

5 The journal is a carbon copy 
of the ledger card, with addition 
of principal balance in an extra 
column to the left. 

6 A second group of columns 
on the “schedule payment” card 
is a memorandum of overdue 


principal. Payments are posted 
here as a debit when due and as 
a credit when paid (as well as 
in the first group of columns). 


7 An extra column in the 
third group picks up the interest- 
due balance. 


8 Since interest on the 
“monthly payment” cards is 
figured on the balance, principal 
due memo columns are omitted. 
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Above—The regular monthly payment card. Below—The card for scheduled pay- 


ment loans. 


it requires nine hours of work, and 
it is for this reason that two opera- 
tors are required, inasmuch as the 
bookkeeping machines are entirely 
too heavy for one operator to run 
constantly for this time. 

A daily control is taken on the 
machine and balanced with the 
daily balance of the general ledger 
by means of the mortgage journal. 
The totals are separately controlled 
for the various classes of mortgages 
and, of course, for both interest and 
principal due. A monthly balance is 
taken on the ledger cards by means 
of an adding machine tape, proving 
out the balance in detail. This oper- 
ation requires approximately five 
hours monthly. 

The cost of setting up this system 
was $3,200 for the bookkeeping ma- 
chine and for the necessary station- 
ery. It was done over a period of 
about four months, largely by the 


hiring of two extra girls for typing 
up the card headings, which involved 
the largest amount of the work. The 
change-over was actually made in 
sections, and all subsequent entries 
for accounts in a particular section 
would be posted on the new cards 
as soon as that section was set up. 
There are two forms of these 
eards, one (form A) designed for 
so-called schedule mortgages, the 
other (form B) for so-called month- 
ly payment mortgages. The sched- 
ule mortgages are a type that have 
been used by the bank for 30 years, 
and have essentially a schedule made 
out by which the proportion of in- 
terest and principal in each month- 
ly payment is equalized over a year’s 
time, the proportion then being ad- 
justed at the end of each year. This 
information as well as all other 
essential information of mortgage 


assignments, appraisal of property,’ 
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The number in the upper right corner of each card is the file number. 


description and so on, is shown on 
the top of the card. The R. E. L. 
No. shown at the right is the filing 
number for the mortgage. 

In the actual work of posting 
entries upon these cards, there are 
three groups of columns—principal, 
principal due, and interest. The 
date is posted in the first column, the 
amount of the payment upon the 
principal in the second column, and 
the balance in the third column, fol- 
lowed by the date to which payment 
is made. The principal balance is 
picked up by the machine operator 
and posted in a column which is on 
the journal sheet, but not shown on 
the ledger card. The journal itself 
is a earbon copy of the ledger card, 
with the addition of this extra pick 
up column at the left. The new bal- 
ance is automatically figured by 
the machine, as are all other addi- 


(Continued on page 358) 
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How We Explain 


Service Charges 


Discussing service charges, some one said: “It’s one thing to make the 
customer pay, another to make him like it.” 


The Live Stock National 


Bank of Chicago, according to its auditor, not only makes him like it, 


HE past few years have 
[T ovenet great changes in bank- 

ing technic, changes in the 
amount and type of earning assets, 
reductions in gross income from 
loans, discounts and investments. 
All of these changes emphasize the 
importance of income from service 
charges. Banking facilities have in- 
creased both in number and scope, 
and the customer today has at his 
disposal a wider range of financial 
facilities than was previously avail- 
able. As the result of the reduction 
in earnings from the long estab- 
lished sources, the problem of econ- 
omy in operation and a desire to 
inerease efficiency has been the con- 
stant aim of bankers during the 
last decade. 


® The question of consumer rela- 
tions in banking has become more 
prominent than ever before and the 
good will of customers, so produc- 
tive ‘of business, is coming into its 
own. Without detracting in the 
slightest from the broad value of 
constructive customer relations and 
its long term benefits, it is appro- 
priate to consider methods that 
immediately produce profits to 
banks through practical application, 


1 Customers were notified and 
furnished with a schedule of 


charges. 


2 The necessity for charges 
and the process of their calcula- 
tion are carefully explained to 
new customers. 


3 The 


impartiality in the 
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Seven Steps In Keeping Customers Informed 


but teaches him that he alone controls the amount of those charges, 


connection with 


particularly in 
service charges. 

The work of improving and adapt- 
ing facilities, lowering costs, adding 
new services is an old story to bank- 


ers. In fact, it is so commonplace 
to them and has become so much a 
part of the daily operations that 
bankers sometimes forget that the 
customer does not know about it 
also. Therefore, when the occasion 
demands service charges, the banker 
must take on the added task of ex- 
plaining them to the customers by 
demonstrating in a practical and 
personal way just why service and 
analysis charges are made. The di- 
rect value and benefits of a banking 
connection must be brought to the 
customer’s attention again, when 
either his account must earn enough 
to pay for its handling, or be 
charged for these comparatively 
new developments. 

Like all other banks, we had the 
problem of selling these charges to 
our customers. Costs had been care- 
fully figured; operations improved ; 
services and facilities increased. We 
knew the basis of charges was fair 
and reasonable, yet we still had to 
explain to our customers, for that 
was the only way they could be 





treatment of all accounts is em- 
phasized. 


4 A copy. of each month’s 
analysis is sent to the customer. 


5 All personal discussions and 
requests for detailed explanations 
are directed to several officers 
who handle all of these contacts. 
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expected to know. 

Depositors had, over a long pe- 
riod of time, learned to expect and 
obtain the following three things: 

First: Accurate and courteous 
attention to their transactions. 

Second: Counsel and advice on 
their financial problems. 

Third: Valuable services at low 
cost. 

All of these requirements are be- 
ing met every day in all departments 
of well managed banks. Long ex- 
perience has shown the best way in 
which accurate and courteous at- 
tention can be given by officers, 
receiving tellers, paying tellers, and 
other divisions to the entire satis- 
faction of the depositors. Counsel 
and advice on financial problems 
has likewise been readily accepted 
by customers and to some degree 
the latter have been impressed with 
the value of the numerous services 
available at nominal costs. 


@ It is obvious that, to provide com- 
prehensive facilities, the internal 
operations must be efficient. In 
meeting the problem of selling 
service charges, logical reasons for 
rules and regulations and a sound 
basis for the charges were formu- 





6 Charges are calculated and 
billed promptly each month, be- 
cause of special information on 
the average balance card. 


7 Also, because of this card, 
it is possible to re-classify all 
accounts every month, at nominal 
expense and operator’s time. 










op 


By 
R. OSTENGAARD 


Above—Mr. Ostengaard explaining, by 
demonstration, to a customer, why a 
charge is necessary in handling his ac- 
count. 

Below—The forms by which the Live 
Stock National maintains its service 
charge activity. At the left—the account 
analysis statement. To the right, top to 
bottom—the average balance card, which 
makes possible a monthly re-classification; 
the notice accompanying the monthly 
statement and cancelled checks; and the 
notice by which old customers were first 
advised of the service charge installation. 
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lated. We feel that the following 
qualifications are requisite to its 
successful operation: 

1. Complete and detailed explan- 
ation of the charges to all customers. 

2. Centralized responsibility for 
customer interviews. 

3. Prompt and accurate caleula- 
tion and billing of charges. 

4. Monthly re-classification of all 
accounts from the analysis stand- 
point. 

The first step was to notify each 
customer and furnish him with a 
schedule of minimum charges. Cus- 
tomers were at the same time invited 
to ask questions on any point that 
was not perfectly plain to them and 
we solicited their inquiry, especially 
those customers whose accounts 
would require special analysis. 

All new customers have the 
charges carefully explained. Of- 
fiers opening accounts supply each 
hew customer with either a metered 
service charge schedule (shown in 
illustration) or explain the analysis 
basis, depending upon the type of 
the new account. We found that, 
for the nominal sized account, the 
explanation of metered service 
charges was comparatively simple. 
The maintenance charge, based upon 
the average balance, was readily 
understood. Also the activity charge 
based upon the excess number of 
checks. In most cases an illustra- 
tion by application of these charges 
to the individual account is enough. 
For example: John Smith wants to 
open a personal account. He is 
given a printed copy of the schedule 
and told that all similar accounts 
are subject to the same rules. This 
impartiality is in itself a favorable 
point to stress. The officer illustrates 


John Doe, 


41466 S. Halsted St. 
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how the charge may apply to 
Smith’s account in somewhat the 
following manner: 

**Mr. Smith, if your account aver- 
ages less than $100, the maintenance 
charge is $1.50; this covers only the 
eost of your ledger record and the 
statement you are furnished each 
month. If the average balance is 
between $100 and $200 the charge 
is only $1.00. Above $200 average 
balance, an analysis is made of all 
transactions and all earnings or in- 
come attributable to your account 
are subject to the cost of handling 
the account and deducted against 
the earnings, so that the net result- 
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ing charge is the exact difference 
between the income and expense of 
maintaining it. The costs used are 
the result of careful calculation of 
actual expenses per item or trans- 
action, and you will find that they 
are comparable to those of other 
well managed institutions. The 
maintenance charge includes a rea- 
sonable activity in the account; one 
check for each $10 of average bal- 
ance. This allows you ten checks for 
$100 average balance, fifteen checks 
for $150 and so on. For more than 
the allowed number a charge of 5¢ 
per check is made.”’ 


(Continued on page 358) 
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Here is a method of examining the finish on paper stock, 
Increasingly sensitive to public reaction in everything 
affecting public relations contacts, discerning cashiers and 
purchasing officers are giving more and more thought to 
the quality of check paper and stationery. 


It Pays to Use 


~~ ——— Safety Paper 


The following experiences have been gleaned from bankers in the 


states of Kansas, Missouri, Illinois, and Michigan. 
invited to add their experiences in a letter to the editor. 


BRIEF survey recently con- 
A ducted among bankers located 

in midwest states has met 
with a quick and interested re- 
sponse. Their definite views on the 
importance of specially manufac- 
tured safety papers in modern bank- 
ing are indicative of the attention 
now being given to service details. 
The following are a few of the many 
responses. 


@ We have been using safety paper 
on all of our customers’ checks for 
many years. Years ago, when we 
used a plain check, we had con- 
siderable trouble from raised checks. 
Thére seems to be much truth in the 
slogan the paper manufacturers use 
‘*A bank is known by the stationery 
it uses,’’ and we believe this is a 
truth worth observing. 
From a Kansas Banker 


@We feel it is as important that 
our checks and other supplies along 
this line be as presentable as the 
eurrency we give out. We would no 
more think of passing out inferior 
quality checks than we would dirty 
money. 

Our opinion is that fine dignified 
looking pass books, checks, and cov- 
ers help sell the bank. In fact, our 
checks are printed on the same 
quality paper as our stationery. 

Poor texture paper will tear and 
blot when written upon. 

We also make it a practice to have 
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checks imprinted to fill the needs of 
each individual or concern. When 
there is a regular account and a pay- 
roll account we think it best to have 
different colored checks so as to 
eliminate charging the wrong ac- 
count. 


From an Illinois Banker 


@Our experience with checks 
printed on poor paper is that when 
they have been handled several 
times, they become easily torn and, 
if written in pencil, frequently be- 
come more or less illegible. 

Checks written on better grades 
of paper are more easily handled by 
bank clerks. 

From a Missouri Banker 


(I recall one specific instance which 
would make one realize the benefit 
of safety paper for checks, wherein 
a raised amount was readily de- 





“A bank is known by the stationery 
it uses.” 


‘During the last year or two we have 
been forced (by customers) to pur- 
chase the better quality of checks.” 


“Checks written on better grades of 
paper are more easily handled by 
bank clerks.” 
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Readers are 


tected. I feel there is a distinct 
advantage in using safety paper 
for checks, and believe it is almost 
universally expected on the part of 
the customers these days to have 
such checks furnished. 

Our tellers do notice many cheap 
looking checks on inferior grades of 
paper going through our clearings, 
which invariably give an unfavor- 
able impression of either the bank 
or the writer of the check. Such 
checks are harder to handle, being 
much more easily torn. I have re- 
cently had experience with custom- 
ers almost demanding that we fur- 
nish safety paper. For many years, 
this bank used one form of high 
grade plain paper, but it has been 
only during the last year or two 
that we have been forced to pur- 
chase the better quality of checks. 

From an Illinois Banker 


@My experience with safety checks 
dates back to 1926 when I decided 
to use the best safety paper instead 
of the plain alterable stock. After 
making the change, I noticed an 
immediate reaction from the cus 
tomers in a complimentary manner. 
Since that time, I have used noth- 
ing but the best safety paper, be- 
lieving in quality. Probably the old 
saying, ‘‘clothes make the man” 
could apply to banks in this manner, 
that good dignified stationery com- 
pliments the bank. 


(Continued on page $60) 
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Broaden Examiners Services 


To meet the cry for more adequate advisory sources, this bank 
operating officer, who was formerly an examiner, suggests an 
extension of facilities of the present examining organization. 


FRIEND of mine, who is 
A president of a small bank, 

was talking about bank ex- 
aminations the other day. He had 
just returned from a visit to his 
city correspondent and as a result, 
was comparing their activities to 
those of his own bank. 

‘““Why,’’ he said, ‘‘isn’t there 
some way for the small banker to 
get the advantages that large banks 
do from their audits and examina- 
tions? Just because we are not big 
enough to hire an auditor doesn’t 
mean that our small problems are 
any less important, in comparison, 
than those of the city banker. The 
large bank seems to use their audit- 
ing as a starter for changes in opera- 
tions and policies that are all to the 
good. We pay for an examination 
but don’t seem to get much use of 
it afterward. Maybe it can’t be 
done, but when I see the results of 
auditing and comptroller depart- 
ments in large banks, I wonder if 
something can’t be done for us 
small fry as well.’’ 


® As it stands today, there is a wide 
difference between the moderate 
sized or large bank and the small 
banks in matters of audit and con- 
trol. Not that the benefits apply 
any less to the small bank, but to 
the fact that the small bank cannot 
afford to hire an auditor. The work 
must be done by some officer as a 
side line, in addition to his regular 
duties. Therefore the methods of 
procedure, the application of facts 
obtained, the many benefits of 
audits that apply to the bank with 
a full time auditor or staff, are lost 
to the small bank. 

Since conditions do not permit the 
expenditure for a full time auditor, 
must the small bank forego all these 
benefits, or is there some way in 
Which many of them can be pro- 


vided at a reasonable cost? 

Why not by a broader use of the 
facilities of bank examinations? 

Long established by federal and 
state laws as an integral part of 
supervision, with provisions for the 
the maintainance of a force for the 
purpose, the examining function is 
the logical vehicle. 

Now the examining arm of the 
supervising authority, it can be 
made the auditing arm, benefiting 
alike both external supervision and 
internal improvement. As examina- 
tions now stand, a minimum is re- 
quired by law, and the supervising 
authority is bound to see that these 
are met. Sometimes he has only the 
facilities for this minimum work. 
If so, they can: be increased by 
proper action. 

Obviously, any added activities 
that improve banking generally, that 
promote conservative policies and 
profitable operations in individual 
banks, improve the general standing 
of banks under the supervisor’s 
direction and bring increased credit 
to his administration as well. Real- 
izing this, many supervising author- 
ities have been active in co-opera- 
tion with the bankers, and those 
will be the first to extend the work 
of examiners in audit work. 

In spite of the long established 
position of examinations, both state 
and national, and the tendency to 
increase the work by the addition of 
the powers to new organizations 
such as the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation, as such organiza- 
tions are set up, there still seems 
to be many misconceptions regard- 
ing the place that examinations and 
audits have in banking. Within 
limits, they can be made instruments 
of direct improvement, devices that 
will directly increase profits, but 
outside their range of use they are 
not miracle workers, any more than 
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any other human-made tool. 
Only a short while ago, I heard 
an otherwise sensible man say, 
‘*Why didn’t examinations prevent 
the bank failures?’’ Yet if the same 
man depended upon his auditing 
force alone to solve all the manage- 
ment, sales and other plant prob- 
lems, he would never expect to get 
results. Audits, by focusing atten- 
tion to important facts, do play an 
important part in all these, but are 
collateral to the other factors. 


@ At the other end of the scale is 
the one who doesn’t try to use the 
facts contained in the examination 
for practical purposes. What can 
his hope be if he won’t use what- 
ever facts are available? 

Between these two misconceptions 
lies the reasonable approach. For- 
tunately, the position of audits in 
banking is not a matter of guess 
work, for banks have by experience, 
trial and error, application, and re- 
view found what the best position 
is, and this information is or can be 
used by those who have not had the 
experience. 

For purposes of comparison, di- 
vide the duties of a modern audit- 
ing department of a bank into five 
groups. These will vary somewhat, 
but are approximately types of 
duties generally assigned. They are: 

(1) Verification of records and 
investigation of department and 
individuals; the checkup. 

(2) Establishing and maintain- 
ing proper controls. 

(3) Allocation of income, pay- 
ment of expenses, and distribu- 
tion of costs. 

(4) Preparation of reports for 
governmental bodies, (including 
income tax ete.) and adjusting 
accounting to meet new banking 
laws and regulations. 

(5) Maintaining statistical ree- 
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ords and assembling data for re- 
view purposes. 

Contrast these duties of the mod- 
ern bank auditor with those of the 
examiner. The first one, verification 
of records, is the principal duty of 
examiners today. Not so many 
years ago it was also the principal 
and almost the only duty of the 
bank auditor. But the old idea of 
the checkup man, swooping down 
unannounced to try to find some- 
thing wrong, has given way to the 
modern auditor whose work is quite 
as much concerned with the other 
duties as with this one. The banks 
themselves, and such organizations 
as the National Association of Bank 
Auditors and Comptrollers, have 
done much to correct the mistaken 
idea. 

Still, many bankers (and bank 
examiners as well) have this idea. 
One of the first steps must be to 
recognize that the functions of audit 
today are much more comprehen- 
sive than they were in past years. 
In practice, this first duty can be 
readily and effectively done by the 
examiner. If he is qualified, both 
by previous education and experi- 
ence, and is given ample time to 
conduct the examination, the duty 
will be well done. So dependent is 
this duty upon the examiner him- 
self, good or otherwise according to 
his ability and equipment, that it 
will be covered in a later article dis- 
cussing the desired personnel of the 
examining force. 

The remaining four groups of 
duties are ones in which much can 
be done. There are practical limita- 
tions, of course, for no examiner 
can be auditor to the many banks on 
his list. He can, however, greatly 
assist in the audit work by his 


What The Examiner 
Does Today 


1 Verifies records. 


What He Could Also Do 


1 Assist in establishing and 
maintaining proper controls. 


2 Serve as a “clearing house” 
of ideas and tested methods of 
income allocation, cost distribu- 
tion, and so on. 
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knowledge, his assembly of perti- 
nent facts (not now included in 
examinations), and above all, his 
realization of the practical benefits 
of audit work. 

Consider the second type of duty: 
Establishing and maintaining proper 
controls. Is it out of the way for the 
examiner to see what is being done, 
and what could be advantageously 
done in addition? He doesn’t need 
to force these ideas on the bank at 
all. Constructive bankers welcome 
comprehensive appraisals of their 
bank from an outside viewpoint, 
provided that viewpoint is by an ex- 
perienced, trained, and unbiased in- 
vestigator. That they not only 
welcome it, but are willing to pay 
for it, is seen in the increasing num- 
ber of outside audits made for banks 
by certified public accountants— 
audits that are complete and for 
which the regular fee is paid. 





@ The third duty—the allocation of 
income, control of expense payments 
and distribution of costs—can in a 
similar way be brought out by exam- 
ination and assembly of facts. 

The experience of many banks is 
available to the examiner and can be 
made the basis of constructive infor- 
mation to other bankers. Much is 
already done by interchange of in- 
formation between banks, and by 
information provided by bankers as- 
sociations. How much more effective 
this would be, if supplemented by 
the experience of bankers in the 
same state, facing very similar prob- 
lems—even banks of approximate 
size—all available through the activ- 
ities of the examining force. 

A recent incident illustrates how 
effective this is in actual practice. A 
country banker found that his safe- 


3 Advise in the preparation of 
governmental reports and in 
adapting operations to new laws 
and regulations. 


4 Cooperate in assembling and 
in putting to use facts and 
statistical information within the 


bank. 


Objections Answered 


1 ‘‘Ineffective’’—The New 
York State Bankers Association 






keeping was becoming a problem. 
Like many others, safekeeping had 
started as a courtesy to a few ens. 
tomers. Gradually it expanded untij 
there were many accounts, with sub- 
stantial amounts of securities de. 
posited. 

At the time the safekeeping facil. 
ity was first offered and for some 
time afterward, all the work neces. 
sary could be done at odd times by 
the regular staff, without detracting 
from their other duties. The records 
at first were handled by a senior 
clerk, an officer acted as co-custodian 
of the vault, (or rather safe com- 
partment in the vault.) Although 
conservative practice demanded fre- 
quent and careful checkup and re- 
concilement of the records to the 
actual securities held, this was easily 
done by two of the officers in an hour 
after the banking day. Today, the 
safekeeping department requires ad- 
ditional vault space, full-time em- 
ployees, more extensive records. All 
this is expensive and justifies a serv- 
ice charge. 

The cashier of the bank set about 
to find a safekeeping system less 
expensive to operate than the Topsy 
one that had ‘‘just grown’’. It must 
be a system embracing all the safe- 
guards that are part of a safekeeping 
system. It must be a system fully 
adequate but yet one that could be 
used by a small bank. The cashier 
also wanted to know the procedure 
in installing and collecting the 
charges that must be adopted. After 
some time and travel spent in gather- 
ing information, he happened to be 
talking ‘to one of the field represen- 
tatives of a metropolitan bank and 
mentioned this problem. 

The representative said, ‘‘ About a 
year ago B— of the First State 





survey and other co-operative 
programs prove the opposite. 


2 “Limited Personnel and 
Funds”—Since added costs would 
be met by the banks, legislatures 
have no cause for objection if the 
matter is properly presented. 


3 “More Supervision”—The 
plan would merely provide larger 
and more practical use of already- 
established facilities, without in- 
crease of regulation. 
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Bank at W— had the same problem. 
He worked out a system that seems 
to do very well and will be glad, I 
am sure, to tell you about it. From 
what you say, your problem is near- 
ly the same, both as to number of 
accounts and system needed.’’ 

Now the same examiner covered 
both banks and had for some time. 
It was not his business to dissem- 
inate such information. But if it 
had been, time, expense and trouble 
would have been reduced, and a 
service of direct value performed for 
the bank. 

As to the propriety of suggestions 
from the supervising forces, it is in- 
teresting to notice that the regula- 
tions of the Comptroller of the 
Currency, regarding the quality of 
bonds purchased by member banks, 
not only establishes the qualifica- 
tions, but directly refers to reliable 
outside sources as guides. 

As to the fourth duty mentioned 
above—preparation of reports for 
governmental bodies, and adjusting 
accounting to meet new banking laws 
and regulations—it would seem that 
any assistance given to bankers to 
better and more economically pre- 
pare reports which are primarily for 
the supervising authority would not 
be going very far afield from the 
broad duties of that authority. Sug- 
gestions of the various ways to com- 
pile the information might well ac- 
company all new report requests and 
in that way directly minimize the 
confusion and unnecessary work and 
cost that often accompanies new re- 
quirements. 

The fifth audit duty—the use of 
records—is a very fertile field. For 
example, the law requiring the state- 
ment of condition of a bank upon 
call, resulted in accounting to pro- 
vide such a statement each day. 
Many years ago, bankers began to 
have such statements made up for 
use by executive and loaning officers. 
At first, these statements were for 
general information purposes, but 
specifie uses were speedily found, 
until today the use of the daily state- 
ment of condition is a regular part 
of the work of a bank. There are 
other facts and figures that can be 
similarly assembled and used quite 
as well—used by the smaller as well 
as the larger banks. Encouraging 
and assisting in the use of such facts 
8 directly aiding improvement in 
banking and so gaining the desired 


I 
Ewing Galloway 


Instead of being looked upon as an unavoidable part of the 
supervisory control system, the examiner would be welcomed 
as a source of valuable information and helpful ideas. 


end of supervising authorities, bank- 
ers, depositors, stockholders, and the 
public at large. 


Now that many suggestions have 
been made, what are the objections? 
And is there sufficient basis for the 
improvement in the examination? 


® To any objection that the broaden- 
ing of interest by the supervising 
authorities is ineffective, the results 
of cooperation between them and 
the banks is the best answer. Such 
surveys as that of the New York 
State Bankers Association and others 
have shown that the help of the 
supervising authority is most im- 
portant. In no place where this co- 
operation and broadening of activ- 
ities has been tried do either bankers 
or supervisors desire to return to the 
limited activities that formerly pre- 
vailed. Invariably, once it has been 
started and tested, the inclination 
is to inerease the scope. 


The second objection is a very 


practical one. Many supervisors 
would like to do more, but are lim- 
ited by the personnel they have, or 
the funds available, or both. This is 
a matter that bankers can change by 
working to provide adequate men 
and money, if necessary by changes 
in existing regulations or laws. 
Since the extra cost will be paid by 
the banks through increased examin- 
ation fees, it is hardly likely that 
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legislatures or other law making 
bodies will object if the matter is 
properly brought before them. 

There is a third objection. This 
is the objection to more “‘supervi- 
sion’’. The feeling is that present 
demands are quite enough and that 
any more will simply place an added 
burden on the banks. If the plans 
proposed were for more laws, or 
more regulations, this objection 
might well be made. They are not. 
They propose more effective use of 
a service already required by law— 
a more practical and beneficial use 
of facilities established and not like- 
ly to be done away with. If by this 
increased practical use, better bank- 
ing is done, the supervising author- 
ities, the bankers, the public, the 
stockholders, in fact everyone direct- 
ly or indirectly concerned with bank- 
ing will be pleased. For the bank, 
the use of audit facilities promises 
increased efficiency, and, what is 
more to the point, increased profits. 

In operation, these suggestions 
bring up the question of the examin- 
ing force itself, who would be 
charged with the work of carrying 
out many of the proposed changes. 
The examining force is so important 
in the plan that it must be reviewed 
from many angles. That will be the 
purpose of the article in another 
issue of this publication. 
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The Psychology 
Of Remodeling 


duet a bank in the back room of 

a grocery store, as is commonly 
done in the towns of England, but 
a bank in such surroundings seldom 
thrives in America. 

There probably are no banks in 
America conducted under such un- 
favorable circumstances, but there 
are many banks operating in build- 
ings that have not been remodeled 
for many years. The woodwork may 
still be serviceable for a long time to 
come, but the appearance of the 
counter screens and the arrangement 
of the lobby does not seem to be 
pleasing or convenient to modern 
customers. 

We have learned more about 
pleasing customers in the last few 
years than had been learned in the 
previous 100 years. We have learned 
that there is a very important psy- 
chological effect upon customers 
made by the physical appearance of 
the bank room and also of its ex- 
terior. 

The chain stores early discovered 
that ‘‘atmosphere’’ is exceedingly 
important to the transaction of busi- 
ness. The chief difference between 
chain stores and privately owned 
stores, at the beginning, was the 
difference in the ‘‘atmosphere’’. 
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[ IS possible, of course, to con- 


There was air and light and clear 
vision in the chain store. The pri- 
vately owned store was usually dark, 
piled high with goods, unpleasant, 
uninviting. 

While bank rooms built years ago 
are not as bad as that, they do not 
have the light, airy, inviting appear- 
ance of the modern-day interiors. 
Just as the chain stores found that 
they could attract more customers 
with this new atmosphere, so bank- 
ers who have remodeled their build- 
ings, find that they attract more cus- 
tomers because of the more pleasant 
physical appearance. 

There is a value in providing ade- 
quate lighting that is often unrecog- 
nized. 

This value is so remarkable that 
it has surprised many. Just why a 
person should enjoy dealing in a 
room that is unusually well lighted 
has puzzled some, but the answer is 
clear to those who have made a 
study of construction, and especially 
clear to those who have made a 
study of the psychological effect of 
the interior of a business room upon 
customers. 

The well-lighted banking room, 
whether it is lighted with sunlight 
or artificial light, seems to be alive. 
Customers are more easily served. 


The layout of this bank room 
represents a combination of 
pleasing modern design and ef- 
ficient utilization of space. Em- 
ployees work faster and with 
fewer mistakes in such sur- 
roundings. 


Employees are more alert in the 
presence of adequate light. There 
are fewer mistakes made by book- 
keepers and machine operators, even 
though they have not complained 
of inadequate light before. The 
dark room is dead. Tests that have 
been made show that many more 
mistakes are made with poor light- 
ing than with good lighting, all 
of the other circumstances being the 
same. 

The importance does not come so 
much from the artistic designs of 
the lighting unit as it does from the 
efficient use of the light itself. As a 
matter of fact, the tendency in bank 
interiors is toward simplicity, rather 
than toward the theatrical style of 
display. Dark woods carved into 
elaborate designs are not so desir- 
able in bank construction, although 
the use of woods carefully selected 
to harmonize with the lighter aspect 
of the walls and ceilings may give 
a very fine advantage. 

There is much to be done, also, in 
remodeling many banks, to add to 
the convenience of customers. A re- 
arrangement of the bank interior 
very often enables the customer to 
transact his business much more 
rapidly. 

The location of the savings de- 


Seven Interesting 


1 Adequate, scientific lighting 
has a psychological effect on cus 
tomers. 

2 Good lighting reduces the 
number of employees’ mistakes. 

3 Carefully chosen wood pan- 
els and trim (avoiding elaborate 
carvings) harmonize with walls 
and ceiling. 

4 The location of various tel- 
ler’s windows should be partly 
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The quarters of this trust de- 
partment convey to the customer 
a subtle sense of relaxation and 
confidence. Adequate lighting is 
an important factor in giving 
this room its “atmosphere”. 


partment wth respect to the note 
teller and the commercial depart- 
ment is very important. An impor- 
tant commercial customer who must 
pass a long line of depositors in 
order to get to the window where he 
can traasact his business is not 
likely to be especially pleased by 
that situation. 

Lavishness is not essential in the 
remodeled bank, but convenience, 
light, and comfort are. 

Loan officers have learned that it 
is much easier to get a full and 
complete statement from a prospec- 
tive borrower if he can be inter- 
viewed in just the right surround- 
ings. The private offices and the 
public space for officers can earn 
additional money for the bank if 
they are designed in the light of 
experience based upon what has 
happened in many banks in many 
places. 

It is not difficult to find banks 
which have thrived enough to have 
filled their small banking space with 
employees who literally get in each 
others way. Very often there is ad- 
ditional space available, if the build- 
ing were remodeled, which will more 
adequately provide for bookkeepers, 
machine operators, and others. Cer- 
tainly efficiency cannot be expected 


Remodeling Statements 


determined by customer conveni- 
ence. 


5 Proper surroundings and 
adequate space are especially im- 


portant for loan officers. 

6 Re-arrangement of working 
quarters will frequently provide 
more usable space. 

7 The cost of remodeling is 
much less than it has been. 


By L. M. BROHAMMER 


An analysis of the advantages to be gained by 
banks remodeling in 1936, based upon the 
wide experience of the vice president of the St. 
Louis Bank Building and Equipment Company. 


if employees are crowded together 
in a way that provides many dis- 
tractions and inconveniences. 

The cost of remodeling is much 
less than it has been. The cost of 


both materials and labor are favor- 
able to immediate action, and many 
banking boards, seeing all of these 
points, are planning improvements 
in their banking rooms. 


Bank Building News 


Bullet- 
Proof 


New 
Entrance 


As part of the general 
remodeling of the 
quarters of the First National Bank 
of Independence, Mo., two old gran- 
ite pillars have been removed from 
the front of the building to make 
room for a front entrance of modern 
design. Part of the new plans in- 
elude a second floor stairway from 
the enlarged lobby. 


$50,000 


Building Work has begun on the 


new $50,000 quarters of 
the Queen County Federal Savings 
Loan Association of Jamaica, with 
completion planned for July 1. 


Soundproof 


The new annex of 
Annex 


the Farmers and Mer- 
chants Bank of Cape Girardeau, Mo., 
ineluding the cashier’s office and 
bookkeeping department, is being 
soundproofed. Wood paneling, a 
new vault, and additional coupon 
booths are also included in the plans. 
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The Irvington, Calif. 
branch of the Bank of 
Alameda is being made completely 
bandit-proof with bullet-proof glass 
and steel panels. 


Enlarged The City Savings Bank 
Quarters = Gf Bridgeport, Conn., is 
planning a $10,000 addition to its 
building. 


New 


Building New quarters in the 


First National Bank of 
Clinton, Okla. have been recently 
opened in the redesigned and re- 
furnished site of the old Security 
Bank. 


Air 


The $20,000 modern- 
Conditioning 


ization program of 
the Bank of Carthage, Carthage, 
Mo., include air conditioning, a 
modern burglar-proof vault, and 
larger space, as well as a new floor, 
new fixtures, and new ceiling. 


(Continued on page 376) 
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eturned-Check Map 


For Customers And Employees 





A continuous user of maps in his own work, the author, distribution depart- 
ment manager of the Lake Shore Trust and Savings Bank of Chicago, 
describes an unusual but important use for a map, showing how long it 


takes to get returns on unpaid checks. 


OR some time we have used 
returned check schedule maps 
in the cages of our tellers and 
for our bookkeepers, to avoid credit 
for withdrawals being given before 
we were reasonably sure that the 
collection had actually been made. 
It took some time to make our 
tellers realize how long it takes to 
get returns on a returned check. 
For example, one day, one of our 
tellers called me to ask if assurance 
could be given a customer that a 
check that had been deposited nine 
days before on a Nebraska bank had 
been collected. Our schedule for 
Nebraska is ten days and I told the 
teller that it would be dangerous 
to grant availability until the fol- 
lowing day. However, the customer 
was a good one, and the teller took 
it into his own hands to give the 
assurance, and the customer made 
shipment of the goods for which 
that check had paid. 
The next day, the tenth day, the 
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By ALVIN J. VOGEL 


check came back unpaid. This shows 
how important it is to maintain a 
schedule based upon actual knowl- 
edge and to avoid any variations 
from it. 

It is often difficult for customers 
to understand why so many days 
are required to get returns on checks 
deposited by them. We have many 
customers, - however, who handle 
checks from all over the country, 
and it is important for them, from 
their own standpoint, to know just 
how long they should wait in order 
to make sure that the check they 
received has actually been paid. 
Many of these customers deal by 
direct mail with buyers about whom 
they know nothing, and the check 
must be paid before they can be 
sure that the credit is 100%. 

In order to make out an accurate 
collection schedule, I kept records 


Customers 


find it very helpful. 


for a long time on returned checks 
in order to see just exactly how long 
is required to get a return from any 
state. Then I recorded these figures 
on an outline map of the United 
States, placing the figure in the out- 
line for each state, together with 
the exchange rate for each state. 
In doing this, I found that there 
are some cities from which returns 
are received much more quickly than 
from the other towns in a state, and 
so in those cases, I entered the name 
of the city, the availability schedule, 
and the exchange rate, as well as the 
rate for the whole state. 

As a result of this investigation, 
I made the map reproduced here- 
with, which shows the number of av- 
erage days which items from each 
state must be held, and where there 
are variations from certain cities. 
The exchange charges listed are the 
ones set up by the Chicago Clearing 
House, and of course, the number 
of days indicated is the number of 
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days from Chicago. 

While this schedule might be 
used for other banks near the center 
of the United States, and having 
equal Federal reserve facilities 
with Chicago, the only safe way to 
make such a schedule is to keep a 
record of returned checks, just as I 
did. However, these figures will 
give an idea to any banker in any 
state as to length of time required 
for a check to travel to another state 
and return if it is unpaid. 

When a customer complains about 
the length of time, we explain the 
reason for the delay this way: 

Let us follow a check that you 
deposit, drawn on a bank in Illinois, 
which we say should require six 
days for a return. The deposit is 
made on the first of the month in 
the afternoon. On the 2nd, the 
check will be handled by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank and will be en 
route to the Illinois City. On the 
3rd, it will be in the city where it 
is to be collected. If the bank there 
discovers promptly that the check 
eannot be collected, it will be re- 
turned to the Federal Reserve Bank 
and arrive in the Federal Reserve 
Bank the following day. The day 
after that, or the 5th of the month, 
the check will be in our bank and 
on the 6th it will be in the custom- 
er’s hands. So, you see, even when 
the check is deposited on a bank 
only 50 miles from Chicago, it ac- 
tually does require 6 days for the 
transaction. 

If a Sunday or a holiday happens 
te intervene, that would add 
another day to our schedule. If the 
bank does not know promptly that 
the check cannot be paid, another 
day may be lost in finding out. So 
you see, there is a good reason for 
a manufacturer holding shipments 
for the right number of days. 

After making this explanation, 
several of our customers saw that 
this is valuable information for 
their use and they asked me for a 
schedule. I made the schedule for 
them on an outline map similar to 
the one reproduced here. By using 
this map, their credit department 
is able to determine how long to 
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As an aid in determining when to expect additional delays in collecting or 
getting reports on checks, a table of the bank holidays in each state is pub- 
It should be preserved for ready reference. 


hold a shipment in order to be rea- 
sonably sure that the check for the 
shipment has been collected. 

We have one customer who sells 
premiums. This merchandise is often 
sold to concerns that have no credit 
rating. It is desirable, therefore, to 
hold the shipment until the check 
las been cleared. If no word has 
been received by the end of the num- 
ber of days indicated on the map, 
shipment is then made. 

We impress the thought that the 
schedule made is from experience 
and the bank cannot be responsible 
for any other incident that might 
delay a check for a longer experi- 
ence, such as the recent floods in the 
east. This sehedule has been a great 


These Young Bankers 


The magazine of The Royal Bank 
of Canada reports that the cashier 
of The Royal Bank of Canada in 
Sineoe, Ontario, has just celebrated 
his fifth birthday. He graduated 
from High School before his fourth 
birthday and following the celebra- 
tion of his fifth birthday, he is 
eashier of the Sineoe branch. He 
celebrates his birthday only once 
every four years. He was born on 
February 29. 


Credit Work On Municipals 


In the purchase of municipal 
bonds, many banks no longer buy 
at random, but look the situation 
over very carefully. Particular at- 
tention is paid to the political situ- 
ation in the municipality, the 
budget ‘method and position and the 
proportion of uncollected taxes, the 
amount of tax anticipations, of any, 
the methods of assessment, the re- 
sources of the area and their diver- 
sification, and the method of 
accounting employed. The total 
bonded indebtedness and the pos- 
sibility of overlapping special as- 
sessment districts for water, drain- 
age, or the like are also given 
consideration.—H. W. S. 


assistance. It has been in use now 
for several months, and both the 
bank and our customers are very 
pleased with it. 

I have found by experience that 
a map is much more easy to use 
than a schedule in table form. The 
eye travels more quickly to the state 
outline on the map than it does to 
the alphabetical list on a table, so 
we use maps like the one reproduced 
here in cages and in our bookkeep- 
ing department. 

It should be noted that on items 
over $500, the elapsed time is re- 
duced in half because of the Federal 
Reserve rule requiring a wire ad- 
vice on items of that size if collec- 
tion is impossible or delayed. 


Fishbaugh Outdone 146% 


After reading the article by C. W. 
Fishbaugh, cashier of the Security 
Trust and Savings Bank of Shen- 
andoah, Iowa, page 201 of the April 
issue, in which Mr. Fishbaugh said 
that his bank made 60% interest 
on overdrafts, L. R. Coufal, presi- 
dent of The Howells State Bank of 
Howells, Nebraska, did a little figur- 
ing with respect to his own over- 
draft account. 


As a result, he discovered, he said, 
that his bank makes over 206% in- 


terest on overdrafts. Here is his 
letter : 
‘““We read with interest the 


article in April edition of Bankers 
Monthly by C. W. Fishbaugh, en- 
titled ‘60% Interest On Overdrafts’. 


‘*Our bank handles overdrafts in 
an almost identical manner, but the 
average overdraft account has been 
$68.74 for the year 1935. We col- 
leeted thereon in fees the sum of 
$142 or 206% plus. Yes, overdrafts 
do pay for themselves if they are 
kept down and carefully watched.”’ 


A reminder of something you al- 
ready know is often as valuable as a 
new idea. 
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The black numbers are Sundays. 


Banking Holidays By States 


The 


light numbers are other holidays. 





June — December, 1936 


(A collection item arriving in a state on one of these holidays 
will not be handled until the next business day. 





June 


July 


August 





3, 7, 14, 21, 28 | 4, 5, 12, 19, 26 





California 


| rr 


Connecticut 


Delaware 


District of Columbia... 


Florida 


Kentucky 


Louisiana 


Maryland 


Massachusetts 


rr 


North Carolina 
North Dakota 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 


7, 14, 21, 28 


4, 5, 12, 19, 26 





3, 7, 14, 21, 28 
7, 14, 21, 28 
7, 14, 21, 28 
7, 14, 21, 28 
7, 14, 21, 28 
7, 14, 21, 28 

3, 7, 14, 21, 28 


3, 7, 14, 21, 28 


4, 5, 12, 19, 26 


4, 5, 12, 19, 26 


4, 5, 12, 19, 26 


4, 5, 12, 19, 26 


4, 5, 12, 19, 26 
4, 5, 12, 19, 26 
4, 5, 12, 19, 26 


4, 5, 12, 19, 26 





7, 14, 15, 21, 28 


7, 14, 21, 28 


4, 5, 12, 19, 26 


4, 5, 12, 19, 26 





7, 14, 21, 28 


4, 5, 12, 19, 26 





7, 14, 21, 28 
7, 14, 21, 28 


4, 5, 12, 19, 26 
4, 5, 12, 19, 26 











3, 7, 14, 21, 28 
3, 7, 14, 21, 28 
7, 14, 21, 28 
7, 14, 21, 28 
7, 14, 21, 28 
7, 14, 21, 28 
7, 14, 21, 28 


3, 7, 14, 21, 28 


7, 14, 21, 28 
7, 14, 21, 28 
7, 14, 21, 28 
7, 14, 21, 28 
7, 14, 21, 28 
7, 14, 21, 28 
7, 14, 21, 28 
7, 14, 21, 28 
7, 14, 21, 28, 30 
7, 14, 21, 28 
7, 14, 21, 28 
7, 14, 21, 28 
7, 14, 21, 28 
7, 14, 21, 28 
7, 14, 21, 28 
3, 7, 14, 21, 28 
7, 14, 21, 28 


3, 7, 14, 21, 28 


3, 7, 14, 21, 28 
7, 14, 21, 28 
7, 14, 21, 28 

3, 7, 14, 21, 28 
7, 14, 21, 28 
7, 14, 21, 28 
7, 14, 21, 28 
7, 14, 21, 28 





4, 5, 12, 19, 26 
4, 5, 12, 19, 26 
4, 5, 12, 19, 26 


4, 5, 12, 19, 26 


4, 5, 12, 19, 26 
4, 5, 12, 19, 26 
4, 5, 12, 19, 26 
4, 5, 12, 19, 26 
4, 5, 12, 19, 26 
4, 5, 12, 19, 26 
4, 5, 12, 19, 26 
4, 5, 12, 19, 26 


4, 5S, 12, 19, 26 


4, 5, 12, 19, 26 
4, 5, 12, 19, 26 
4, 5, 12, 19, 26 
4, 5, 12, 19, 26 
4, 5, 12, 19, 26 
4, 5, 12, 19, 26 
4, 5, 12, 19, 26 
4, 5, 12, 19, 26 


4, 5, 12, 19, 26 


4, 5, 12, 19, 26 
4, 5, 12, 19, 26 
4, 5, 12, 19, 26 


4, 5, 12, 13, 19, 26) 2, 4, 9, 16, 23, 30 


4, 5, 12, 19, 26 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30 
2, 9, 16, 23, 30 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30 


1, 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30 
2, 9, 16, 23, 30 
2, 9, 16, 23, 30 
2, 9, 16, 23, 30 


September 


November 


December 





2, 6, 7, 13, 20, 27) 4, 11, 12, 18, 25 


6, 7, 13, 20, 27 


6, 7, 13, 20, 27 
6, 7, 13, 20, 27 


6, 7, 13, 20, 27 
6, 7, 13, 20, 27 


6, 7, 13, 20, 27 
6, 7, 13, 20, 27 
6, 7, 13, 20, 27 





2, 9, 16, 23, 30 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30 
2, 9, 16, 23, 30 


6, 7, 13, 20, 27 


6, 7, 13, 20, 27 
6, 7, 13, 20, 27 





2, 9, 16, 23, 30 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30 
2, 9, 16, 23, 30 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30 
2, 9, 16, 23, 30 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30 
2, 9, 16, 23, 30 
2, 9, 16, 23, 30 
2, 9, 16, 23, 30 
2, 9, 16, 23, 30 
2, 9, 16, 23, 30 
2, 9, 16, 23, 30 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30 
2, 9, 16, 23, 30 
2, 9, 16, 23, 30 
2, 9, 16, 23, 30 
2, 9, 16, 23, 30 
2, 9, 16, 23, 30 
2, 9, 16, 23, 30 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30 
2, 9, 16, 23, 30 
2, 9, 16, 23, 30 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30 


4, 5, 12, 19, 24, 26) 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 


4, 5, 12,19, 26 |2, 9, 16, 17,°23, 30 


4, 5, 12, 19, 26 
4, 5, 12, 19, 26 


4, 5, 12, 19, 26 


4, 5, 12, 19, 26 
4, 5, 12, 19, 26 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30 
2, 9, 16, 23, 30 
2, 9, 16, 23, 30 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30 


6, 7, 13, 20, 27 


6, 7, 13, 20, 27 


6, 7, 13, 20, 27 


6, 7, 13, 20, 27 
6, 7, 13, 20, 27 
6, 7, 13, 20, 27 


6, 7, 12, 13, 20, 27 


6, 7, 13. 20, 27 
6, 7, 13, 20, 27 
6, 7, 13, 20, 27 
6, 7, 13, 20, 27 
6, 7, 13, 20, 27 
6, 7, 13, 20, 27 
6, 7, 13, 20, 27 


6, 7, 13, 20, 27 


6, 7, 13, 20, 27 


6, 7, 13, 20, 27 


6, 7, 13, 20, 27 
6, 7, 13, 20, 27 
6, 7, 13, 20, 27 
6, 7, 13, 20, 27 
6, 7, 13, 20, 27 
6, 7, 13, 20, 27 
6, 7, 13, 20, 27 


6, 7, 13, 20, 27 
6, 7, 13, 20, 27 


6, 7, 13, 20, 27 
6, 7, 13, 20, 27 


6, 7, 13, 20, 27 


6, 7, 13, 20, 27 
6, 7, 13, 20, 27 


6, 7, 13, 20, 27 


6, 7, 13, 20, 27 
6, 7, 13, 20, 27 
6, 7, 13, 20, 27 


6, 7, 13, 20, 27 


6, 7, 13, 20, 27 


4, 11, 12, 18, 25 


4, 11, 12, 18, 25 
4, 11, 12, 18, 25 
4, 11, 12, 18, 25 


1, 8, 11, 15, 22, 26,29 


6, 13, 20, 25, 27 





1, 8, 11, 15, 22, 26,29 
1,3,8,11,15, 22, 26,29 


6, 13, 20, 25, 27 


6, 13, 20, 25, 27 





1, 8, 11, 15, 22, 26,29 


6, 13, 20, 25, 27 





1,3,8,11,15, 22, 26,29 


6, 13, 20, 25, 27 





4, 11, 12, 18, 25 
4, 11, 12, 18, 25 
4, 11, 18, 25 
4, 11, 12, 18, 25 


1, 8, 11, 15, 22, 26,29 
1,3,8,11,15, 22, 26,29 


6, 13, 20, 25, 27 


6, 13, 20, 25, 27 





1, 8, 15, 22, 26, 29 
1,3,8,11,15, 22, 26,29 


6, 13, 20, 25, 27 


6, 13, 20, 25, 27 





4, 11, 12, 18, 25 


1, 8, 11, 15, 22, 26,29 


6, 13, 20, 25, 27 





4, 11, 12, 18, 25 


4, 11, 12, 18, 25 
4, 11, 12, 18, 25 


4, 11, 18, 25 


4, 11, 12, 18, 25 


4, 11, 12, 18, 25 
4, 11, 12, 18, 25 
4, 11, 18, 25 
4, 11, 12, 18, 25 


4, 11, 12, 18, 25 


4, 11, 18, 25 
4, 11, 18, 25 
4, 11, 18, 25 
4, 11, 18, 25 
4, 11, 12, 18, 25 
4, 11, 12, 18, 25 


4, 11, 12, 18, 25 
4, 11, 12, 18, 25 
4, 11, 12, 18, 25 
4, 11, 18, 25 
4, 11, 12, 18, 25 
4, 11, 12, 18, 25 
4, 11, 12, 18, 25 
4, 11, 12, 18, 25 


4, 11, 12, 18, 25 
4, 11, 12, 18, 25 


4, 11, 18, 25 
4, 11, 18, 25 


4, 11, 12, 18, 25 


4, 11, 12, 18, 25 

4, 11, 12, 18, 25 

4, 11, 12, 18, 25 
4, 11, 18, 25 


1,3,8,11,15, 22, 26,29 
1,3,8,11,15, 22, 26,29 


6, 13, 20, 25, 27 


6, 13, 20, 25, 27 





1, 3, 8, 15,22, 26, 29 


6, 13, 20, 25, 27 





'1,3,8,11,15, 22, 26,29 
1,8, 11, 15, 22, 26,29 
1, 8, 11, 15, 22, 26,29 
1,2,8,11,15, 22, 26,29 
1, 8, 11, 15, 22, 26,29 
1,3,8,11,15, 22, 26,29 
1, 8, 11, 15, 22, 26,29 
1,3,8,11,15, 22, 26,29 
1, 8, 11, 15, 22, 26,29 
1, 8, 11, 15, 22, 26,29 
\1, 8, 15, 22, 26, 29 
1, 8, 15, 22, 26, 29 
\1, 8, 11, 15, 22, 26,29 


4,11, 12, 18, 25, 31/1,3,8,11,15, 22, 26,29 
4, 11, 12, 18, 25 


| 


1,3,8,11,15, 22, 26,29 
1,3,8,11,15, 22, 26,29 
'1, 8, 11, 15, 22, 26,29 
11, 8, 11, 15, 22, 26,29 
11,3,8,11,15, 22, 26,29 
1, 8, 11, 15, 22, 26,29 
11, 8, 11, 15, 22, 26,29 
11, 3, 8, 15, 22, 26, 29 
'1,3.8,11,15, 22, 26,29 
/1,3.8,11,15, 22, 26,29 
'1,3,8,11,15, 22, 26,29 
'1.3.8,11,15, 22, 26,29 
11, 8, 11, 15, 22, 26,29 
11,3.8,11,15, 22, 26,29 
11,3,8,11,15, 22, 26,29 
11, 8 11, 15, 22, 26,29 
11, 8, 11, 15,22, 26,29 


6, 13, 20, 25, 27 
6, 13, 20, 25, 27 


6, 13, 20, 25, 27 


6, 13, 20, 25, 27 
6, 13, 20, 25, 27 
6, 13, 20, 25, 27 


6, 13, 20, 25, 27 


6, 13, 20, 25, 27 
6, 13, 20, 25, 27 
6, 13, 20, 25, 27 
6, 13, 20, 25, 27 
6, 13, 20, 25, 27 
6, 13, 20, 25, 27 
6, 13, 20, 25, 27 


6, 13, 20, 25, 27 


6, 13, 20, 25, 27 
6, 13, 20, 25, 27 
6, 13, 20, 25, 27 
6, 13, 20, 25, 27 
6, 13, 20, 25, 27 
6, 13, 20, 25, 27 
6, 13, 20, 25, 27 
6, 13, 20, 25, 27 
6, 13, 20, 25, 27 
6, 13, 20, 25, 27 
6, 13, 20, 25, 27 
6, 13, 20, 25, 27 
6, 13, 20, 25, 27 
6, 13, 20, 25, 27 
6, 13, 20, 25, 27 
6, 13, 20, 25, 27 


4, 11, 12, 18, 25 1,3,8,11,15, 22, 26,29, 6, 13, 20, 25, 27 
4, 11, 12, 18, 25 |1,8, 11, 15,22,26,29, 6, 13, 20, 25, 27 


4, 11, 18, 25 


1, 8, 15, 22, 26, 29) 
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4, 11, 12, 18, 25 |1,3,8,11,15, 22, 26,29, 6, 13, 20, 25, 27 


6, 13, 20, 25, 27 
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OU know, Mr. Tierney, that 
V insurance survey which you 

requested us to have prepared 
for your review in connection with 
our revised loan, is one of the best 
services your institution has ren- 
dered us.’’ 

“T’m not surprised to hear you 
say that,’’ replied Vice president 
Harold Tierney. 

‘At first,’’ Mr. Tierney’s visitor 
continued, ‘‘we gained the impres- 
sion that you were being rather 
exacting in asking us for such an 
inventory, but I can now truthfully 
say that we are quite enthusiastic 
about the idea.”’ 

“Did the inventory save you any 
money ?’’ inquired banker Tierney. 

“Yes, the survey has produced a 
greater return on our insurance dol- 
lars, but—more important—it has 
demonstrated to us the need of 
centralizing insurance matters in the 
hands of a competent insurance 
man, to make certain that we are 
adequately and_ efficiently pro- 
tected.’’ 

“‘That,’’ replied Tierney, with a 
smile of satisfaction, ‘‘is my rea- 
son for requesting such inventories 
from our borrowers. While they 
usually result in insurance economy, 
that is secondary in our minds. 
What we want is evidence that our 
borrowers have adequately and 
broadly insured their various re- 
sponsibilities.’’ 

This was the conversation between 
Graves and Madama, wholesale oil 
dealers, and Harold Tierney, the 
well known vice-president of the 
Universal Trust Company, who, in 
his championing of the insurance 
inventory demand from his bank 
borrowers, was meeting, now, with 
everyday encouragement. 

“At first,’’ continued Ed Mad- 
ama, ‘‘we had some difficulty in 
getting a survey negotiated, because 
one of the agents with whom we 
were dealing, and who we selected 
for this work, was unable to com- 
plete the survey. We formerly 
divided our. insurance among a 
number of agents. Now we are 
centralizing our insurance responsi- 


Insurance 
For Loans 


Protection 


5. A Gasoline Wholesaler 


Every type of business involves highly specialized 


types of hazards. 


Every firm in any business has 


its individual insurance problems which only a 
specific, individualized survey can clarify. 


By CLARENCE T. HUBBARD 


bilities with one agency, but with 
the privilege of placing a few of 
our policies through two or three 
other brokers whom we desire to 
accommodate. But even those poli- 
cies are to be inspected and re- 
viewed and the proper issuance of 
such contracts charged to the agents 
who completed this fine survey. 


@ ‘‘We are also indebted to this 
survey,’’ continued the speaker, 
‘‘for modernizing our insurance. 
For instance, as wholesale gasoline 
dealers, we did not realize that the 
eontents of our big tanks, located 
across the river, could be insured 
under a so-called reporting cover on 
a fluctuating value basis. We always 
heard that these reporting covers 
were reserved for risks with numer- 
ous locations. Through this survey, 
we discover that there is now avail- 
able a petroleum reporting cover 
which can be used for insuring the 
contents of our tanks.”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said their banker, ‘‘one of 
my men here in the bank has told 
me about that form. It works some- 
thing like electricity—you turn it 
on when you want it and you pay 
for the amount consumed.’’ 

‘*Exactly so,’’ replied the whole- 
sale gasoline dealer. ‘‘That’s just 
what it does. You turn the insur- 
ance on when the values develop 
and then turn off the protection 
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when you don’t need it, and yet 
you only pay for the insurance you 
use, even though you have automatic 
protection up to stated limits of 
liability.’’ : 

**Let’s see,’’ asked Vice president 
Tierney. ‘‘I have forgotten just how 
it works. The policy contains a limit 
of liability for each tank, does it not, 
up to which you are protected at all 
times, providing you report to the 
insurance company once a month 
the actual values of your storage 
values ?’’ 

‘*Yes, that’s practically right,’’ 
admitted Madama. ‘‘We take our 
values on hand at the fifteenth, and 
then at the’ end of the month, aver- 
age them, and report the results at 
the end of the month. Then the in- 
surance company, at the end of the 
year totals up the twelve monthly 
reports, divides them by twelve, and 
arrives at an annual average on 
which we pay our premium.’’ 

‘‘That policy covers you against 
fire and inherent explosion loss— 
does it not?’’ Tierney inquired. 

**Yes,’’ replied the gasoline whole- 
salers—‘‘It can be extended to in- 
elude tornado and other hazards but 
our agents and ourselves concluded 
fire and explosion was enough.”’ 

‘‘Here is something in your sur- 
vey which greatly interests me,”’ 
spoke up Tierney, ‘‘especially with 
the thought in mind of protecting 
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the credit which we have extended 
to you, and which we are about to 
increase. That is the legal liability 
property damage policy for both 
explosion and fire insurance which 
you have obtained. You are the first 
wholesale gasoline dealer I have run 
across to carry such a policy. It is 
mighty important, and I think I 
will insist on a similar contract 
from any gasoline dealer or anyone 
dealing with any so-called hazard- 
ous products to whom our bank 
might be loaning money.’’ 

‘‘That particular coverage,’’ ex- 
plained the gasoline dealer, ‘‘ was 
the result of the survey, and was 
proposed by the agency which we 
finally decided on to make this in- 
ventory. They pointed out to us that 
should our tanks explode or in 
some way catch fire, and either the 
explosion or the fire damage sur- 
rounding property, that it might 
result in quite a number of claims 
and lawsuits. While our tanks are 
located in a rather sparsely settled 
district, there are, nevertheless, a 
large group of houses within 500 
feet; there is also a railroad track 
adjoining our property ; a main road 
right nearby, and there is a river. 
An explosion could cause, through 


its concussion, damage to these 
houses, and of course, if flaming 
gasoline ever started to flow down 
the river or over the railroad track, 
it might damage any kind of prop- 
erty. So at the suggestion of our 
agent, we asked him to obtain quo- 
tations for a legal liability property 
damage policy, with a limit of $250,- 
000 up to which we are protected at 
all times. I understand there are no 
established rates, rules, or forms, 
for such insurance, and after re- 
ceiving quotations from two or three 
companies, we chose the company 
with the highest quotation, which 
may seem strange to you, but we 
were convinced that that company, 
through its adequate legal facilities 
and its experience with that type of 
insurance could best serve us.”’ 


@ “That’s good judgment,’’ ac- 
knowledged Tierney. ‘‘Of course, I 
never make any comment on the 
insurance company, or the agent 
through whom you obtain your poli- 
cies, for that is entirely your re- 
sponsibility. I am only interested to 
see that, as a borrower, you have 
sufficient insurance, and in a re- 
sponsible company. Incidentally, 
you are aware that, under such a 


Coverages This Wholesaler Has 


State tax bond 


Fidelity bond (own employees 
and retail outlets—inventory 
shortage as well as cash loss) 


Consignee bond 

Compensation e 

Pub. liability for personal injury 
Burglary and holdup 

Auto liability 

Auto property damage 

Auto collision 


Auto fire and theft (including 
gasoline trucks) 


Auto explosion and fire legal lia- 
bility (including loss away 


Additional 
Recommendations 


Partnership accident 
Sidetrack or contractural liability 
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from the dealer’s premises) 
Non-ownership auto liability 


Property aircraft and motor col- 
lision (Sometimes covered by 
an additional hazards endorse- 
ment to fire policy) 


Property tornado 
Property fire 


Fire and explosion legal liability 
property damage ($250,000 
limit) 

Fire, tornado, and explosion U 
and O 

Check forgery 


Business life 


For Future 
Consideration 


Hired car 
Riot 


form, your limit of liability of $250. 
OUU is a limit for claims and losses 
as well as for expenses in defending 
such claims.’’ 

**No, I didn’t realize that,’’ gaiq 
the wholesale gasoline dealer, ‘byt 
I should think that would be all 
right.’’ 

**T think it is,’’ the banker re. 
plied, ‘‘in view of the fact that you 
have such a high limit. Had you 
chosen a lower limit of $25,000, or 
$50,000, I would not feel so good 
about it, because you might not be 
called upon to pay a single claim, 
yet the legal expense of defending 
such claims could run into a tidy 
sum.”’ 

‘‘There is one cover that we 
would like to buy, but which we 
have been unable to get,’’ confessed 
Madama. ‘‘We wanted insurance to 
protect us in the event there was a 
flood and our tanks were washed 
downstream, or pushed off their 
base, as some were in the flooded 
districts. However, flood insurance 
seems to be unavailable, although 
our agent informs us that he thinks 
we might be able to obtain collapse 
insurance against collapse of the 
tanks from any cause, excepting 
flood.’’ 

‘*Yes, that’s right,’’ agreed the 
insurance-minded banker. ‘‘I know 
nothing about collapse insurance, 
but there is no market for flood 
insurance anywhere, excepting under 
transit insurance policies and all- 
risk automobile insurance policies. 
I wish there was flood insurance, 
but on the other hand, I can hardly 
blame the insurance companies, as 
they would not be able to develop 
a sufficient spread of premium in- 
come. 

‘*While you gentlemen are here,” 
he continued, ‘‘I’d like to go over 
the rest of the survey. Falling back 
on our experience in reviewing the 
many other inventories which we 
have received from our various bor- 
rowers, we might discover some- 
thing of value. 

‘*Now let’s see, you have fire in- 
surance on the tanks under specific 
fire insurance policies ; fire insurance 
on the contents of the tanks under 
a reporting fire insurance policy, 
and fire insurance legal liability 
insurance. You are also protected 
against loss from inherent explosion 
under these three fire insurance 
policies. Now let’s see whether you 
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have any business interruption or 
U. and O. insurance? Yes, you have 
use and occupancy insurance from 
loss by fire, explosion and tornado. 
That’s excellent.’’ 

‘‘We also have an aircraft and 
motor vehicle property damage 
policy cover,’’ the wholesale gaso- 
line dealer added. ‘‘Our agent rec- 
ommended the coverage in his sur- 
vey.” 

‘How about riot 
inquired the banker. 

‘‘No, that is one cover we do not 
earry. If our risk was eligible to 
the new supplemental endorsement 
which is attached to the ordinary 
fire insurance policy, and which 
includes riot insurance, we would 
purchase such _ protection, but 
neither the broker nor ourselves 
could see any immediate need for 
riot insurance, as we have no labor 
troubles, nor are we exposed to any 
industrial plant.’’ 

“Don’t overlook it, if you run 

into trouble,’’ advised Mr. Tierney, 
pushing a buzzer. ‘‘ You know a riot 
ean void your fire insurance . 
By the way, while you gentlemen 
are here, I am going to ask my 
assistant, Mr. Charlie Williams, to 
run over this inventory. We have 
made him our insurance expert in 
this institution, and he has devel- 
oped quite a keen sense on this sort 
of thing. In the meantime, I want 
to talk to you men a little further 
about your loan.’’ 


insurance ?”’ 


Forty minutes later, Charlie Wil- 
liams returned with the insurance 
survey, and upon invitation, joined 
the conference. 

“I have gone over this inven- 
tory,’’ he announced. ‘‘It’s well 
done, and a compliment to your 
agents who prepared it. Of course, 
I would like to have you leave this 
with us a little longer for a more 
thorough study, but on first glance 
it appears to analyze your insur- 
ance needs quite completely. 

‘Before you gentlemen came in,”’ 
he continued, ‘‘I made up a list of 
the necessary insurance coverages, 
which we, as your creditors, thought 
you should carry. The insurance 
coverages appearing in this survey 
tally up quite closely. I’m partic- 
ularly pleased to note that you have 
arranged to carry a legal liability 
property damage policy. I’m also 
relieved to learn through this sur- 


“it’s well done and a compliment to your agents who prepared it.” 


vey that you have explosion and 
fire legal liability coverage on your 
gasoline trucks. This liability is 
sometimes difficult to obtain from 
insurance companies. While such 
losses are not common, they can be 
disastrous, if a gasoline truck, for 
some cause, other than a collision 
(which is covered) exploded and 
produced heavy explosion or fire 
damage. Our first concern, as your 
bankers, is the catastrophe possi- 
bilities. 

‘*Here’s my list, which fully 
checks with your survey. First, in 
the way of bonds, I see you carry, 
as I already had listed here, a tax 
bond, which I know you’re required 
to provide by law, in this state— 
also a fidelity bond covering your 
employees, and which your agents 
state in the survey is extended to 
cover the attendants working in 


your retail outlets. This ‘blanket ” 


position bond’ covers inventory 
shortage, as well as loss of cash, 
allowing of course, for a reasonable 
amount of evaporation. Then you 
have a consignee bond, which is 
referred to in the survey as a 
‘dealer bond,’ which guarantees 
your good faith and reliability as 
to the large quantity of fuels placed 
in your hands on consignment. 
‘‘Then you also have the follow- 
ing coverages: Compensation, public 
liability for personal injury, bur- 
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glary and holdup insurance, auto- 
mobile liability, automobile prop- 
erty damage, automobile collision, 
automobile fire and theft, which I 
see is extended to your gasoline 
trucks, not that you fear anyone 
will steal a truck, but they might 
help themselves to certain parts. 
You have automobile explosion and 
fire liability, which, along with the 
collision cover, is rather solid pro- 
tection for any damage to others 
which your trucks or private cars 
might develop. 

‘*1’m pleased to see that you have 
non-ownership automobile liability 
to protect you if any of your em- 
ployees drive their own cars, in con- 
nection with your business activi- 
ties, such as the bookkeeper jump- 
ing in his ear and running down to 
the bank, for instance. We had a 
client a couple of years ago, who 
didn’t have such insurance protec- 
tion, and his cashier, while making 
a trip to this bank, became involved 
in quite a serious accident. His firm 
was sued, as well as himself, and the 
judgment was a heavy one, and was 
quite a financial blow to our client, 
who carried no insurance against 
such a contingency. The outcome 
had us worried a little here in the 
bank, as we were carrying two notes, 
of rather substantial amounts, for 
this concern. So I always take a 


(Continued on page 360) 
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Biv To Study Your 
Bank Organization Set-up 


An invitation for arguments pro and con is given by 
the author, who is manager of operations and personnel 
of the Fifth-Third Union Trust Co., of Cincinnati. 


management which, in the 
obtuse selling job that the 
bank has on its hands today, is of 
extreme importance, because it 
brings to bear the intelligence, ex- 
perience, and dynamic and judicial 
activity of the personnel of the bank. 
Good organization will set in rela- 
tion to each other the functional 
activities of the bank in such a way 
that the true production, sales, and 
profit objectives are continually be- 
fore the entire staff, while allowing 
all to function with liberty and the 
security that recognized authority 
can establish. 


() ranszenent is a phase of 


® Organization defines and sets up 
the areas of functional activity in 
terms of responsibility and author- 
ity, from the stockholders down to 
the new office boy. It should confine 
and guard the limits of each func- 
tion—but it should give full liberty 
within those limits. 

The majority of bank men, mov- 
ing toward the higher executive 
status in most large banks, are 
specialists in some phase of func- 
tional activity. This mitigates against 
their availability in the universal 
sense under consideration and 
doubtless accounts for the lack of 


balance of values given to the organ- 


ization set-up. 

If you are interested enough, set 
down on paper your own conception 
of the organization of your bank, 
covering : 

1. The principal functions and 
their subdivisions. 

2. The controlling authority of 
each. 

3. The descent and line of author- 
ity from stockholders down. 

It will provoke your own thoughts 
and interest in a most profitable sub- 
ject for you and your institution. 
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By G. W 


If you are on the staff of one 
of those banks, large or small, 
fortunate enough to have an authen- 
tie and established organization 
chart, study it with renewed inter- 
est. Of course, an organization chart 
drawn up and put in a desk drawer, 
may become a hollow laugh. The 
line of control must be respected 
and adhered to. This requires the 
determination of the management 
from the top down. The violation of 
the lines of control, especially by 
thoughtlessness on the part of re- 
sponsible officials, tends to break 
down the most carefully designed 
plan and, little by little, cow paths 
will replace the well charted boule- 
vard system. 

One of the largest banks in the 
country is divided functionally into 
eight major and two minor divisions. 


Five Principles 


1 Organization is not the sub- 
stance of the bank, it is the form. 
The personnel is the substance. 


2 Organization defines and sets 
up the areas of functional activity 
in terms of responsibility and 
authority, from the stockholders 
down to the new office boy. It 
should confine and guard the 
limits of each function—but it 
should give full liberty within 
those limits. - 


3 One important feature is to 
hold the department head re- 
sponsible for all activities under 
him and to respect his authority 
by never taking up a question in 


. ALLAN 


They are as follows: 
1. Credit-loan 5. Business exten- 

sion 

Foreign 

Trust-transfer 

Control 


2. Finance 6. 
3. Deposit Fe 
4. Bank relations 8. 


Minor 


9. Safe deposit 10. Statistical 


Each major division is headed by 
a vice president and each minor 
division by a manager. In the case 
of the two minor divisions, however, 
each manager reports to a desig- 
nated senior vice president. 

Certain senior vice presidents are 
not assigned to any specific division, 
as their duties are of a general ex- 
ecutive nature. Two or more are as- 
signed to certain divisions, such as 
Credit-loan, and Trust-transfer. 

For practical economy, but with- 


of Organization 


regard to the policy or operation 
of his department with anyone 
under him. 


4 In addition to this, when 
salary increases are authorized, 
the notification to each individual 
is given by the department head 
in order to attach the employee 
to him in the most substantial 
way. 


5 Of course, in any organiza- 
tion, it is very difficult not to have 
some overlapping, but the adop- 
tion of a general organization 
chart and organization manual 
eliminates a great part of it and 
clarifies and controls the rest. 
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PRESENT ORGANIZATION 
STRUCTURE 


COMMERCIAL BANK WITH A 
BERSONNEL or 


CHART “B’ 


STOCKHOLDERS ~ 


BOARD ¥ DIRECTOR 


VP & 


WER 


GMMERCIA 
G REG 


PAY 
+ 4] ©) 
ENIOR CLERK TELLER 


a 


BOOKKEEPERS CIERKS CLERKS 


Editors Note: 


SAVINGS 2 
ING RUABIL. [LEDGER 


cover reel 


secommes_| c . REVERTING 
Reo o,, (cus samets| 


These two organization charts, from fairly typical moderate-sized banks, are reproduced from the 


book “Bank Administration” by H. N. Stronck. Since the organization setup of the author’s institution differs from 
that used by most banks, he suggests these charts as more practical examples for the average bank to follow. 


FUNCTIONAL ORGANIZATION PLAN 
@ COMMERCIAL BANK 


WITH A PERSONNEL OF 40 


out the loss of good organization 
control, it may be thought necessary 
in some instances to allow functions 
to overlap. In this bank there is a 
single rule in such cases to govern 
authority and that is that when 
Division No. 1 overlaps functionally 
into Division No. 2, the officials of 
Division No. 1 are supreme to that 
extent. 

For instance: 1. Loans to banks. 
The clerical work of handling such 
loans is performed by the loan de- 
partment which is a part of the 
eredit-loan division, but the official 
control is by the officers of the bank 
relations division. 

2. The collection department and 
the transit department are both 
part of the deposit division, but the 
routing of items is controlled by the 
bank relations division. 

3. Branches. The branches are en- 


STOCKHOLDERS 
BOARD» DIRECTOR 


gaged in all activities of the banking 
business and the vice-president in 
charge of the deposit division is 
also in general charge of the 
branches, working through three 
district supervisors. However, the 
loan function of the branches is 
controlled by officers of the credit- 
loan division and any matters per- 
taining to loans are referred to those 
officers. Likewise, the business ex- 
tension activities of the branch man- 
agers is dictated by the head of the 
business extension division. 

4. The finance division controls 
the money position, balances with 
other banks including federal re- 
serve, investments in securities, and 
eash on hand. Here the bank rela- 
tions division overlaps with respect 
to naming the banks in which bal- 
ances are to be maintained and, 
while all tellers are part of the de- 
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posit division, the finance division 
determines the amount of cash to be 
earried. 

5. The control division handles 
personnel, supplies, systems, ac- 
counting and auditing, and, there- 
fore, performs all these functions in 
all divisions. No operating division 
head or other officer hires, promotes, 
changes, or discharges employees, 
or has anything to do with salaries 
except in the way of recommenda- 
tions to the control division. All sys- 
tems, methods, and manner of keep- 
ing records are established by the 
control division, and operating of- 
ficers are not authorized to make 
changes. 

The organization of this bank has 
been commented on at length, first, 
because it sets forth in a rather 
clear way the proof that, although, 


(Continued on page 361) 
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Air Conditioning Pays Us 


There are some unique features of the air conditioning system 
of the First National Bank of Arizona, at Phoenix, that make it 


unusually efficient and economical. 


The executive vice president 


reports, among other benefits, a direct influence on rental income. 


HE experience of the First 
UL ssvona Bank of Arizona with 

air conditioning dates back to 
1921, and may therefore be of inter- 
est to banking institutions contem- 
plating similar improvements in 
their quarters. 

Fifteen years ago the science of 
air conditioning was in its infancy, 
consequently the system then in- 
stalled in the bank quarters, as part 
of a remodeling project, proved un- 
satisfactory from the start. In 1934 
the management decided to install 
a new system based on the latest 
improvements in air conditioning 
science, which has been satisfactory 
from every standpoint, in cost of 
operation and in its influence on 
working efficiency in the banking 
departments. 

It is interesting to observe that, 
in making the change from the old 
system to the one now used, the 
installation cost was kept down 
considerably by utilizing most of 
the old equipment, such as motors, 


By S. C. GANZ 


fans and ducts. Furthermore, in 
adapting the system to meet the 
bank’s requirements, it was unnec- 
essary to make major alterations in 
the interior of the building. Neither 
was floor space sacrificed for any 
purpose, nor the furnishings in the 
banking quarters marred in any 
way. 

The only space used in the bank- 
ing quarters consists of small ducts 
concealed in the walls, through 
which the conditioned air enters, 
and similar ducts concealed under- 
neath depositors’ desks in the lobby, 
through which the exhaust air exits. 
The operating equipment, consist- 
ing of compressors, air blower, con- 
trol switches and other items com- 
prising the distributing systems for 
the bank quarters and for the 
offices in the upper floors of the 
building, is housed in the basement, 
where—in addition to being out of 
sight—it occupies space of no value 
for bank work. 

The supply of conditioned air to 


the banking quarters is independent 
of the flow to the offices in the upper 
floors. That is, there are two air 
distributing systems, one for the 
bank and for the stores on the first 
floor and another for the rented 
offices on the three upper floors of 
the building, each served by separate 
blowers which can be shut off when 
not needed (at closing time) thus 
effecting a large saving in operation 
cost. 

In installing the present system, 
consideration was given to the pos- 
sibility of reducing operation and 
equipment costs. Aside from the 
fact that much of the old equip- 
ment has been adapted to the new 
system, methods have been found to 
utilize some of the equipment for 
other purposes than air conditioning 
during the summer months. This is 
very important, as the air condi- 
tioning system proper is in use only 
four months during the year. Thus, 
during the winter months, air heated 
by steam pipes is supplied to the 
banking quarters through the same 
system of ducts which supplies cold 
air in the summer. The _ blower, 
capable of feeding either hot or cold 
air into the room, is operated in both 
the summer and winter months. 

By discontinuing the system en- 
tirely for about eight months in the 
year, except for the one blower to 
furnish fresh air into the banking 
room, the savings have been con 
siderable. 

However, during the hottest days, 


Note, in this view of the First Na- 
tional’s banking quarters, the un- 
obtrusive outlet ducts built into the 


base of each depositors’ stand. 


Inlet 


ducts are in the rear wall and beside 
the elevator. 
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9 Features Of This Conditioning System 


1 In adapting an old cooling 
system into a modern condition- 
ing plant, much of the original 
equipment was utilized. 

2 There was no sacrifice of 
floor space or marring of banking 
quarters. 

3 Two distributing systems 
were installed—one for first floor 
quarters and one for upper floor 
offices. 

4 The ducts 


same supply 


heated air during winter months. 


5 There has been a definite 
stepping up of employee effi- 
ciency and morale during hot 
weather. 

6 Customer contacts also show 
a better tone. ° 

7 Air conditioning has _per- 
mitted a wider distribution of 
vacation periods, with a corres- 
ponding reduction in necessary 
extra help. 


8 Where office tenants were 
moving out in increasing num- 
bers, since the new installation 
was made not one tenant has 
been lost. 


9 Three compressors are used, 
with a total refrigerating capacity 
of 75 tons. Water comes from a 
100 foot well and, after it is used, 
is allowed to filter back into the 
ground through another well. 


ee Ee 


when the temperature is around 112 
degrees outside, the temperature in 
the banking room is maintained at 
about 80 degrees, and in the offices 
on the upper floors, at 82 degrees. 
In addition, the air is comfortably 
dry and the working conditions are 
ideal. The entire cost of installing 
the present system and the relatively 
low operating cost, figured on a 
year-round basis, has been more 
than compensated for by increased 
working efficiency in the banking 
departments, and by increased rev- 
enues from office rentals. 

While it is difficult to describe the 
increased efficiency of the working 
foree in the bank, except by the 
broad statement that it has been 
more satisfactory than before the 
present air conditioning system was 
installed, it ean be stated generally 
that the employees do not suffer the 
usual fatigue characteristic of the 
hot summer months. 

In other words, there is the same 
degree of efficiency in the summer 
that there has been heretofore in 
the cooler months, whereas before 
the system was installed, the morale 
of the employees decreased quite 
perceptibly. 

Conditions are much better in the 
bank than they are outside or at the 
employees’ homes. Therefore they 
are pleased to be at their work 
Where there is absolutely no per- 
sonal discomfort. It has been ob- 
served that on account of the very 
warm temperature outside, they are 


all at their desks early. It has also 
been noticed that the employees 
generally take very short noon 
recesses, preferring the even comfort 
of the bank room. 

Another important consideration 
in measuring results of the operation 
of the air conditioning system is the 
improvement of service to the pub- 
lie. Owing to the even temperature 
maintained throughout the day, the 
employees are uniformly cheerful in 
their relations with the public. This 
in itself is worth money to the bank. 

Furthermore, air conditioning of 
the bank room has resulted in econ- 
omies. This is shown by the fact 
that previous to the installation of 
the present system it was necessary, 
during the summer vacation period, 
to put on a number of extra people. 
Since the installation of air condi- 
tioning this number of extra em- 
ployees has been materially reduced, 
as vacations are more evenly dis- 
tributed over the entire year. 

The results have been most pro- 


Here are the compact condensing 
units and blowers which, under auto- 
matic control, maintain a constant 
temperature and humidity percentage 


throughout the entire building. 
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nounced in the form of increased 
rentals of offices in the upper floors. 
3efore the present system of air 
conditioning was installed two years 
ago, the bank was losing tenants 
every month, who were moving to 
the air conditioned buildings in the 
vicinity. However, since the present 
system has been in operation, not 
one tenant has moved out. 

In stating the cost of the installa- 
tion, it should be added that it in- 
eluded air conditioning of the three 
upper floors, which previously were 
not air conditioned by any system. 
So the expense of installing the new 
system was considered a sound in- 
vestment for the bank as well as the 
office building. 

In planning the system, the man- 
agement took into consideration not 
only the installation cost, but the 
cost of operation as well. During 
the two years of operation, the bank 
has had no costs for replacements 
or repairs. There have been no 
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How To Help The Young Farmer 


Starting In Business 


Here is a question asked by one of our readers, 


and answered by another reader. 
raised is probably common in many places. 


The problem 
The 


method of handling the situation is practical. 


HE following letter was re- 
Lert from H. W. Crandall, 

Cashier, State Bank of Sur- 
prise, Surprise, Nebraska. 

Knowing that J. W. Dunegan, 
president of the First National 
Bank, Stevens Point, Wisconsin, had 
successfully helped a great many 
young men get started into business, 
he was asked to describe his method 
which follows the letter from Mr. 
Crandall : 


@ I have long been a reader of Rand 
M°Nally Bankers Monthly. I have 
read many splendid articles, by 
educated writers, on how to elimi- 
nate certain bank troubles. But 
during this period of years, I can- 
not recall any article pertaining 
to the small town country banker’s 
troubles with tenant farmer loans. 
In a great many banks in the small 
towns in this agricultural district, 
perhaps 90% of the loans are of 
this class. 

What has prompted me to write 
you is that I have just read an 
article in one of daily papers with 
the heading ‘‘Large Increase In 
Tenant Farmers.’’ It shows that in 
Nebraska, last year, there was an 
increase of 4,800 tenants on the 
farms above 1930. It also shows a 
decrease of more than 400 owners 
operating farms. 

Now I, as a small town country 
banker, believe that these conditions 
are going to grow worse in the next 
few years, that many owners will 
lose their farms, which will be taken 
over by large insurance companies, 
or holding companies, and they will 
place tenants on these farms to 
operate them. 

This country banker has known, 
we shall say, Mr. and Mrs. A. and 
Mr. and Mrs. B., since childhood. 
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He knows them -to be good hard- 
working, law-abiding citizens, and 
he knows how they have battled 
along and raised a family. Mr. and 
Mrs. A. have a son named John, and 
Mr. and Mrs. B. have a daughter 
named Mary. They both attend a 
rural school, and perhaps obtain an 
8th or 9th grade education. John 
learns how to farm and to care for 
livestock. Mary learns how to raise 
chickens and so on. 

They reach a marriageable age 
and decide to get married. Neither 
Mr. A. nor Mr. B. are so fixed 
financially that they can back them 
with capital, but Mr. A. gives John 
a team of horses and some farm 
machinery, and Mr. B. will give his 
daughter a couple of cows and some 
chickens. This usually will be about 
one-third of what capital they 
should have to start with. 

Here is what happens. They come 
to their country banker, to see 
whether he will back them so they 
ean rent Mr. Morgan’s farm. Well. 
the banker knows their parents, and 
knows these people, and he knows 
that their parents have paid into his 
bank large amounts in interest. So 
we will say he makes the loan, usu- 
ally having to advance about two- 
thirds of the needed capital. 

The first year John farms well, 
and Mary attends to her duties. 
But Dame Nature steps in, and the 
crops planted give a poor yield. 
When the note comes due, John and 
Mary manage to pay their interest 
from money saved from cream and 
eggs. But the banker has to extend 
this note. ~ 

The second year rolls by and John 
has farmed well, but supply and de- 
mand has taken a hand, and John 
does not realize much from his crop, 
and the note is again extended. Then 


By H. W. CRANDALL 
and J. W. DUNEGAN 


along comes the bank examiner and 
the banker is criticized severely 
upon this class of paper but is 
finally passed. 

The third year goes by, and John 
has had misfortune. He has lost a 
horse or has to buy new machinery. 
Well, he comes to see his banker, 
and the banker, realizing that John 
must have horse power, and that he 
must have machinery to attend to 
his crops, also knows that the coun- 
try needs his products, so he makes 
him an additional loan. Then along 
comes the bank examiner and checks 
this loan and discovers that it has 
inereased instead of decreased, and 
so the banker again is called. 

Some of these loans will liquidate 
themselves in the course of a few 
vears, and the banker receives his 
interest quarterly. Others will con- 
tinue on indefinitely. But the 
banker gets his interest and the 
farmer’s capital stock is not im- 
paired. Sometimes it has increased 
sufficiently so that there are no 
comments. 


Mr. Dunegan’s Answer 


Regarding the problem put up to 
you by the Nebraska banker. The 
first thing to find out is what the 
farm is best adapted for—root 
crops—dairying—or both, and then 
to be sure that John and Mary are 
honest-to-goodness interested farm- 
ers. They would have to be inter- 
viewed occasionally. The banker 
should talk over their affairs with 
them. He should make suggestions 
as to how they should handle mat- 
ters—what crops to plant, and s0 
on. Then, every few weeks during 
the season, he should drop in to see 
them, to be sure they are working 
along correct lines. 

If there is an agricultural agent 
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Seven Ways To Help The Tenant Farmer 


1 Determine the type of farm- 
ing best suited to the property. 

2 Make sure the tenant has 
the real farming spirit. 

3 Pay him occasional visits, to 
determine how well he runs his 
business. 

4 Enlist the county 
support in guiding him. 


agent's 


5 Help his financing through 


governmental where 


feasible. 


agencies, 


6 Try to work out a plan 
whereby he may eventually be- 
come a land owner, instead of a 
tenant. 


7 Believe in the inherent 
honesty of rural folk and remem- 
ber that sometimes Dame Nature 
retards even “the best laid plans.” 


TS TT SS EL LN eS SS 


for the county, this banker could 
turn John and Mary over to the 
agent, who would direct them, and 
the banker could keep in touch with 
them through the agent. This con- 
nection would keep John and Mary 
from making mistakes. If a farmer 
makes a mistake, for instance, if he 
should plant poor seed, he loses a 
year’s work, but through the advice 
of the agent and the banker he 
would be sure to test his seed. 


® This banker might also help John 
and Mary by arranging for them to 
secure a loan on their livestock and 
equipment from the local Agricul- 
tural Production Credit Corpora- 
tion. This is a government agency, 
established for the purpose of help- 
ing the farmer. We have one in 
this section, and, no doubt, there 
are some in operation in Nebraska. 

We have had a number of cases 
like John’s and Mary’s—we have 
helped them to buy farms, and have 
then procured a loan on the farm 
from the Federal Land Bank, and 
in many cases, the party owning the 
farm was willing to accept in pay- 
ment the amount the Federal Land 
Bank would advance on the farm. 

All this would take up a great 
deal of the banker’s time, but the 
return would be large—he would 
have two new boosters. 

My experience has been that most 
people are honest. A farmer may 
be slow, but as a rule, he is safe and 
does not move away in the night. 
[have misjudged a few cases; the 
individual did not have the ability 
I thought he had. 

If the farmer has a crop failure 
or some other trouble, it means 
carrying him over until the next 
season. I have had numerous cases 
of this character and they have all 


worked out. Some of them I handled 
personally. The amount involved in 
these cases is usually small. 


[ have always been strong for 
character loans. If the individual 
is honest, has ability, and owns 
his own property, he is bound to 
work out. I have had hundreds of 
cases in which we loaned money to 
farmers’ wives to buy baby chicks. 
You ean buy a hundred baby chicks 
for from $5 to $12, according to the 
quality. I had but one case in which 
I had trouble, and within the last 
ten days, that case was all taken 
eare of. 


I have had hundreds of cases in 
which we loaned money to the 
farmer boys and girls to buy calves, 
hogs, sheep, and so on. Every one 
of the loans worked out and were 
wonderful as good will builders. 


This all reminds me of a talk I 
heard in Salt Lake City by a Mor- 
mon. He said: ‘‘If you want to be 
miserable all your life, never do 
anything for anyone else but your- 
self, and if you want to be happy, 
do things for other people. One 
gets more pleasure out of helping 
other people than from anything 
else.’’ My experience has been that 
this is true. 


I recently had a case of a young 
eouple with one child. I helped 
them to get located on a small place 
—ten acres, with a barn and house, 
which they rented for $10 a month. 
They were in the office yesterday 
and needed a cow. They had saved 
$20, so I loaned them an additional 
$30 to purchase the cow and took a 
chattel mortgage back on the cow. 
In the locality where -they live, the 
farmers kill all their calves, so this 
couple are going to pick up what 
ealves they can, and will veal all 
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“One gets more pleasure out of helping 
other people than from anything else.” 


the bull calves and raise the heifer 
ealves. I plan to keep in touch with 
these people through our agricul- 
tural agent and occasionally to make 
a personal call. 

Another plan we used comes to 
my mind. We advertised to loan the 
farmers’ wives money to purchase 
their baby chicks and allowed them 
to repay the loan by giving us all of 
the males. As a rule, the chicks run 
50-50. We never had any trouble to 
dispose of the roosters. 

My experience has been, in build- 
ing up my business here, that we 
have created an immense amount of 
good will by showing an interest 
in our farmers. We attend farmers’ 
meetings and help to promote them, 
and try to be interested in every- 
thing the farmers are interested in. 

In some cases we negotiated for 
a first mortgage on the farm to be 
purchased by ‘‘John and Mary,”’ 
from an individual, and turned the 
amount over to the seller, and gave 
a second mortgage back to the 
former owner for the balance due. 

In some cases, any payments 
made on the principal were pro 
rated on the first and second mort- 
gage, and in other cases payments 
were allowed to apply on the sec- 
ond mortgage. 
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Ideas on 


Taxation 
Charges 
Farming 
Insurance 


N a spring evening a few weeks 

ago, A. B. A. President Robert 
V. Fleming, president of the Riggs 
National Bank of Washington, D. C., 
followed a currently popular Wash- 
ington practice of addressing a 
neighborly chat to the country over 
a nationwide radio hookup. 

In the course of his able and 
understandable explanation of the 
basic principles of the American 
bank system, Mr. Fleming called 
public attention to the series of 
regional conferences the Association 
is holding this year under his 
sponsorship. He said, in part, as 
follows : 

‘*At these conferences we studied 
the ways and means by which bank- 
ers can meet present-day needs in 
a sound, yet serviceable manner. 
Representative business men in each 
section gave us suggestions as to 
what business and the -public ex- 
pect of sound banks. We have 
sought to clear up whatever of mys- 
tery surrounds banking in the pub- 
lie mind. 

““One of the objectives of these 
conferences was to call to the atten- 
tion of the bankers of this country 
the desirability of exploring every 
possibility of making bankable any 
requests for banking service which, 
when first presented, are not in 
bankable form. If such proposals 
can be made bankable, a construc- 
tive result accrues to the mutual 
benefit of the bank and the cus- 
tomer. On the other hand, if the 
proposal cannot be made bankable, 
then it is my belief the customer is 
entitled to a frank explanation of 
the reasons why the service applied 
for cannot be performed. 

“Tt is my belief that you will 
find your banker ready to listen, for 
he realizes that his institution can- 
not grow and prosper unless the 
community it serves develops, and 
that he can best serve the public 
when there is a thorough under- 
standing between banker and cus- 
tomer through a free exchange of 
ideas.’’ 

The following extracts, from var- 
ious conference speakers, give an 
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Public Relations 
Credit 
Protection 
Mortgage Loans 


indication of the comprehensive 
manner in which the widespread 
phases of the banking problem were 
approached in these conferences, 
and of the soundness with which 
each subject was investigated. 


Taxation The average American 
is vitally interested in 
bank taxation because the solvency 
of his own bank may depend to a 
large degree upon the way in which 
the taxing power is exercised upon 
banks. 

In the year ended June 30, 1934, 
for the United States as a whole, 
national banks used $14.89 out of 
each $100 of net operating earnings 
before taxes in payment of taxes; 
but in seven of the twelve Federal 
Reserve Districts the percentage of 
earnings used for taxes was above 
the average. It was in practically 
these same seven districts that the 
greatest number of bank failures 
occurred in those hectic years from 
1920 to 1933. 

The vast majority of the states 
which are still clinging to the old 
method of taxing banks upon the 
value of their shares are to be found 
within the boundaries of those same 
seven Federal Reserve Districts. 

Charles H. Mylander, 
Vice President, Huntington 
National Bank, Columbus, Ohio 


The average bank dissi- 
pates annually in so- 
ealled free service enough earnings 
to provide a dividend of 10 per cent. 
Our institution is small. Yet 
charges of all types recovered $20,- 
850 in 1935. Our total net profits 
for this period were $24,850 The 
bank spent more than $1,800 for 
a cost analysis. Installation of 
charges for the expensive services 
rendered resulted in a recovery of 
four times that amount during the 
first six months. This was the most 
productive investment our bank 
ever made. 
Claude L. Stout, Executive 
Vice President, Poudre 
Valley National Bank, 
Fort Collins, Colorado 


Charges 





The record of the de- 
pression will show that 
bankers have tried in every way to 
cooperate with Government in fos. 
tering the agricultural interests of 
our country. 

Now that confidence, in a large 


Farming 


measure, has been restored, the 
Government can safely withdraw 
from fields of emergency opera- 
tion. Bankers are ready and will- 
ing to extend every reasonable 
eredit to agriculture. Farmers who 
have credit rating prefer to deal 
with banks rather than get a Goy.- 
ernment loan. 

W. 8S. Elliott, Vice President 

Bank of Canton, Canton, Ga. 


Insurance should be 
used to supplement 
other methods of preventing loss 
rather than supplanting them. 
Bankers in the past, perhaps, have 
been too much inclined to rely 
wholly upon their insurance. We 
lost sight of the cardinal feature of 
underwriting, to wit, that losses 
must be paid from premiums. So 
today we are paying the price for 
this attitude through higher premi- 
ums and restricted coverage. 

It is encouraging, however, to see 
that such an attitude has almost 
completely disappeared. Bankers 
are cooperating voluntarily to 
minimize losses by installing pro- 
tective equipment and by the prac- 
tice of every possible precaution. 
In my opinion such cooperative ef- 
fort in due time will be rewarded 
by rate adjustments. 

H. Grady Huddleston, Secretary 

Tenn. Bankers Assn. 


Insurance 


Public I believe we should 
Relations work to the end that 
publie confidence rest 
in bank management and not in 
deposit insurance. Consideration 
might be given to a plan of deposit 
insurance which would be optional 
with the depositor and at his ex- 
pense. 
A. R. Gruenwald, Advertising 
Manager, Marshal and IIsley 
Bank, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Consumer’ credit _ out- 
standing reached, in 1935, 
a total in excess of all commercial 
loans made by all banks in this 
country. 


Credit 


(Continued on page 363) 
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Nine New Loans 


‘Discovered by Alert Bankers 


This is a continuation of the short stories found in previous issues 
depicting over a hundred ways new loans have been found. 


42. An Indiana banker was look- 
ing at a new automobile with the 
idea of buying it. In the conversa- 
tion, after he had decided on the 
model he wanted, the dealer laugh- 
ingly asked: ‘‘Would you like to 
make payments to a finance com- 
pany ?”’ 

“Say,’’ said the banker, ‘‘maybe 
you're making fun of me but 
whether you are or not, that gives 
me an idea. Some people who buy 
ears here have a good credit stand- 
ing at the bank or could establish a 
eredit if they tried. Our bank needs 
some loans, but of course, we want 
good ones. Is there any way that 
you and I can cooperate so that I 
could have a chance at the loans | 
want ?”’ 

‘“‘Yes,’’ said the dealer, ‘‘that 
would be easy. I’ll tip you off as to 
who my prospects are, and you can 
tell me what you think of them as 
bank eredit risks.’’ 

“‘Capital,’’ said the 
“that’s a capital idea.’’ 

“Yes, it is capital,’’ said the 
dealer. ‘‘You will furnish the capi- 
tal.’’ 

“Who are the prospects right 
now?’’ asked the banker. 

He went over the dealer’s list, and 
checked off several that he knew 
were good credit risks. ‘‘If you sell 
them ears, you suggest that they see 


? 


banker, 


me about any money they may need 
to pay for them,’’ suggested the 
banker. ~ 

**T sure will,’’ said the dealer, 
‘*but can I tell them that they can 
get the money from you at a lower 
rate than from the finance com- 
pany ?”’ 

**By all means,’’ said the banker. 
‘*Those men won’t have to pay any- 
thing above the regular loan rate. 
I don’t want you to think, however, 
that I can do that in every case. 
There may be some people whom we 
would have to charge an extra fee.”’ 

**That’s all right,’’ said the dealer. 
‘*T’ll not bother about the fees. I’ll 
just learn from you which ones you 
want me to send to you, and you can 
make the deal yourself.’’ 

“I’m not doing this entirely to 
help you,’’ said the dealer. ‘‘It will 
be a great help to me, because the 
people I send to you will have the 
feeling that you are at least satisfied 
with my line of cars. They know 
that you drive my make. But tell 
me, what shall I do with the people 
who do not have a credit standing at 
the bank?’’ 

‘“*‘Let’s go over this list again,’’ 
suggested the banker. The second 
time he put a question mark after 
the names of several that had not 
been checked the first time over. 

‘*Send those people to the bank 


too, but don’t encourage them too 
much, because I don’t know whether 
I ean work out information about 
them that will warrant my recom- 
mending their loans to the direc- 
tors.”’ 

The result of this planning was 
that the bank secured a number of 
very fine loans that otherwise would 
have gone out of town. 


43. A creamery owned by farmers 
in Wisconsin was doing a good busi- 
ness, but because of the carelessness 
in the set-up of the financing plan, 
funds had not been accumulated for 
replacing worn-out machinery. A 
new churn was needed. The local 
banker had taken a great deal of in- 
terest in the cooperative work of 
these local farmers. In fact, he had 
made it his business to attend the 
various meetings of the cooperative 
creamery, although he was not a 
member. At one of the meetings, 
the matter of the new churn came 
up. The directors did not know how 
the churn could be secured, until 
the banker suggested that the bank 
would lend the money if the direc- 
tors would sign the note. The 
banker at the same time suggested a 
plan of retaining some of the profits 
with which to build up a contingent 
fund to take care of future needs. 
The loan, of course, was well secured 
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many borrowers with 
a satisfactory credit 
standing. 
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creamery—Wis- 
consin. The banker’s 
attendance at meet- 
ings opened the way 
for a loan to the 
creamery company. 






44. Potato re- 


tailer— 

Nebraska. A 
newspaper 

item gave the idea that 
resulted in a series of 
warehouse receipt 
loans. 
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and, while it ran for nine months, 
it could have been liquidated on 
short notice in ease of necessity. 


44. A Nebraska banker had re- 
cently visited a large city. In the 
course of his visit with some of the 
officers of his correspondent bank, 
he learned something about the use 
of warehouse receipts. When he re- 
turned, he noticed an item in the 
local newspaper which said that a 
local man was going to ship in 
potatoes by carload to be sold to 
home owners who were willing to 
buy a winter’s supply at one time. 
He offered reduced prices for quan- 
tity orders. The banker called the 
man on the phone. 

‘*Do you mind dropping in to see 
me about those potatoes?’’ asked the 
banker. 

The dealer was soon in the bank 
He brought along samples of pota- 
toes. The banker ordered some for 
himself and asked the dealer all 
about his business. He finally dis- 
covered that the dealer was having 
a hard time financing himself, but 
that the prospects for his business 
were splendid. 

‘“Where are you unloading the 
potatoes?’’ asked the banker. 

‘At Sibley’s warehouse,’’ 
the dealer. 

‘““Would it be an advantage to 
you if you could ship in two or three 
carloads at a time?”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said the dealer, ‘‘but the 
trouble is, I can’t pay for them. I 
have to pay cash for these potatoes 
in order to get them at the right 
price.”’ 

**Would you be interested in hav- 
ing the bank finance your deal ?’’ 

‘“‘Why, certainly I would,’’ said 
the dealer. 

‘*T’m not sure that I can arrange 
it,’’ said the banker, ‘‘but stop in 
again tomorrow and I may have 
some news for you.’’ 

When the dealer had left, the 
banker called the owner of Sibley’s 


said 


45 Lumber dealer 

—New Jersey. 
Taking an interest in 
customers’ accounts 
receivable resulted in 


several new loans for 
this banker. 


warehouse, and asked him to drop 
in at the bank. The result of the 
whole matter was that the bank ar- 
ranged with the warehouse owner to 
guarantee that the potatoes would 
not be removed without a_ release 
from the bank, if the bank lent 
money on them with warehouse re- 
ceipts as collateral. The banker 
secured some warehouse receipt 
forms and arranged with Sibley’s 
warehouse to keep those potatoes 
that were not released, under lock 
and key. The dealer was financed 
and the bank had self-liquidating 
loans during most of the winter. 


45. **Do you have a lot of ac- 
counts on your books?’’ asked a New 
Jersey banker, of one of his lumber 
dealers. 

**Do 1?’ said the dealer. ‘‘I don’t 
know how in the world I’m ever go- 
ing to get them collected.”’ 

‘“Why do you carry so many ac- 
counts ?’’ asked the banker. 

**Oh, I don’t know. I wonder that 
myself sometimes. I guess it’s just 
a habit.’’ 

‘*Don’t you suppose that some of 
your customers could borrow money 
at the bank?’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said the dealer, ‘‘I think 
they are good eredit risks. It seems 
to me that the bank ought to think 
so too.’’ 

**Do you mind my going over your 
list of accounts with the object of 
seeing if I can take some of them off 
your hands?’’ asked the banker. 

‘*Say,’’ said the dealer, ‘‘am I 
dreaming, or do you mean that?’’ 

*“Yes, I mean it,’’ said the banker. 

The result was that the banker 
selected quite a number of very high- 
grade credit risks from the dealer’s 
open accounts and, with a little tact, 
the people were persuaded to bor- 
row the money from the bank and 
pay the dealer. The result was that 
the bank secured a number of fine 
loans. The dealer gave a discount to 
his debtors, to encourage them to 


Local Con- 

tractor —Vir- 

ginia. A “how’s 

business?”  in- 

quiry opened a new 

field of fruitful loan 
sources. 


borrow the money at the bank. Ip 
other words, the dealer allowed more 
than the interest on the loan in order 
to clear his books of the accounts. 


46. ‘“*T haven't noticed many new 
jobs you have taken on recently,” 
said a Virginia banker to a con. 
tractor customer. 

‘*No,’’ said the contractor, ‘I’m 
stymied.”’ 

‘*How do you mean?’’ asked the 
banker. 

**Well,’’ said the contractor, “| 
have all of my capital tied up in 
accounts receivable and notes re. 
ceivable. The jobs I have already 
done have not been paid for, and | 
can’t seem to get any jobs except 
those that want me to finance them.” 

**An idea just occurred to me,” 
said the banker, ‘‘while you were 
talking. If you could get part of 
your money from those who owe you, 
that would give you some working 
eapital, wouldn’t it?’’ 

‘*Sure,’’ said the contractor, ‘‘but 
how ean I do it?”’ 

“‘That’s the idea that just came to 
me,’’ said the banker. ‘‘ Would you 
eare to have me go over your ae- 
counts with you and see if I ean 
help you?’’ 

**Say, I'll be tickled to death!” 

After the bank closed that after- 
noon, the two men went over the 
accounts. It was learned that one 
man would be in a position to pay 
$500 within four months. Another 
man would be in a position to pay 
$600 within three months. Taking 
a little off of each mortgage note, it 
would be possible for the contractor 
to get together quite a nice sum. The 
banker’s plan was for the con- 
tractor’s customers to give the bank 
notes for short periods and for the 
amount the bank was sure they 
could pay. This gave the bank some 
nice loans, and the contractor al 
opportunity to take on some new 
jobs. 


Flour mill 
47 —South 
Dakota. An in- 


terest in the 

future of a 
local enterprise saved 
the business for the 
town. 
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47. A widow saddened by the 
death of her husband who owned a 
mill in a South Dakota city was 
without business experience. She 
did not know what to do with the 
business. One day, the banker sug- 
gested that it might be possible to 
find a buyer for the mill. 

*‘Tf you can find a buyer,’’ said 
the widow, ‘‘I’ll give you any part 
of the sale price that you think is 
fair.’’ 

‘‘T’m not in the real estate busi- 
ness,’’ said the banker, ‘‘but I'll see 
if I can find a buyer just to help 
you out.”’ 

He did find a buyer—a man in 
whom he had confidence—a man 
whom he believed could operate the 
mill with success. But the man did 
not have enough money to buy the 
mill. He was able to get backing 
from three friends, but there still 
was an amount of $5,000 needed to 
make the purchase. 

‘*Well,’’ said the banker, discus- 
ing it with the prospective buyer, 
‘‘the bank is in business to lend 
money. If you and your three 
friends will sign a note, we'll call 
the deal closed.’’ 


48. ‘Do you have many accounts 
on your books?’’ asked a Pennsyl- 
vania banker of a grocer customer. 

‘Do I?’’ asked the grocer. ‘‘I 
have never had so much money on 
the books in all my life.’’ 

‘What would you do if you were 
able to collect about $10,000 right 
away ?”’ 

‘*T’d fall through the floor,’’ said 
the grocer. 

**No, you wouldn’t,’’ said the 
banker. ‘‘Be serious. There’s a rare 
possibility that you may be able to 
get $10,000 from your accounts.”’ 

‘Come into my office,’’ said the 
grocer, ‘‘let me get this straight. Do 
you think there might be a way that 
you can collect $10,000?”’ 

‘*Well, at least $9,999,’ said the 
banker. 


Retail gro- 

cer—Penn- 

sylvania. A re- 

modeled store, 
discounted bills, and 
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from one conversation. 


“Even if it were $9,000,’’ said the 
grocer, ‘‘or only $5,000, I’d be 
tickled to death.’’ 

‘*What would you do with the 
money ?’’ asked the banker. 

‘*Well, in the first place,’’ said 
the grocer, ‘‘I’d pay some bills | 
owe. In the second place, I’d do 
some remodeling that I’ve been 
wanting to do for a long time. That 
would enable me to handle more ecus- 
tomers and to serve the customers I 
have, much better. It probably 
would reduce my expenses too.’’ 

“Tf you would be willing to let 
me look over your accounts,’’ said 
the banker, ‘‘I might be able to suc- 
cessfully turn some of them into 
eash.’’ 

By checking off these accounts 
that were owed by people whom the 
banker knew to be good credit risks, 
it was discovered that it might be 
possible for the grocer to collect 
nearly $10,000, provided the bank 
would lend the money to the people 
to pay their bills. 

‘‘There must be some _ induce- 
ment,’’ said the grocer, ‘‘to my cus- 
tomers in order to get them to 
borrow the money at the bank 
instead of letting it run without in- 
terest here at the store. I certainly 
would be willing to throw off the 
interest charges and perhaps a little 
more.”’ 

The result of the conversation was 
that a number of the grocer’s cus- 
tomers were persuaded to borrow 
money at the bank to clear up their 
accounts. The bank then arranged 
a plan whereby customers would pay 
a small amount on their notes each 


‘month until they were completely 


liquidated. Another part of this 
plan was for the bank to put on a 
collector to handle certain other ac- 
counts. The bank advanced a part 
of the money represented by these 
accounts, and then sent out a collec- 
tor. This collector was able to gather 
in much more than the grocer 
thought possible. 


49 Insurance 
Company— 
- West Virginia. A 
new finance com- 
pany was formed 
to lend money for 
insurance premi- 
ums. 


49, A West Virginia banker was 
a director of a local insurance com- 
pany. The company’s business had 
fallen off seriously. In making in. 
quiries, the banker found that the 
shortage of business was due to the 
fact that many policy holders were 
unable to raise the money for their 
premiums. 

‘“Why not let them pay their 
premiums in monthly installments ?”’ 
suggested the banker to the direc. 
tors. 

‘*We can’t do that,’’ said the 
president of the insurance company. 

‘Well, the insurance company 
ean’t do it, but it would be very easy 
to organize a finance company to do 
it. The bank will lend the finance 
company money so that it can pay 
the premiums of the insurance 
buyers, and that will enable the 
agents to get more business.’’ 

The plan worked out profitably 
for both the insurance company and 
the bank. 


50. A new dealer had opened a 
store in a city in Michigan to sell 
electric refrigerators. The banker 
met the man at church Sunday 
morning and made his acquaintance. 
The next day, the new dealer 
dropped into his bank. 

**T haven’t a very big account,”’ 
he explained to the banker, ‘‘but | 
would like to have you know all 
about me and the way I do business, 
because I have always found that a 
banker is a good friend to have.” 

The dealer volunteered a lot of 
information about previous business 
experience, his financial setup, and 
so on. In the course of the conversa- 
tion the banker asked: ‘‘How are 
you going to select your prospects?”’ 

‘‘In about the same way as any- 
body else does,’’ said the dealer. 
‘‘One buyer will tell me of others, 
and I’ll soon build up a list of pros- 
pects so big that I will not be able to 


(Continued on page 360) 


50 Refrigerator 


dealer— 
Michigan. En- 
couragement to a 


newcomer gave 

the bank a chance 

tc benefit from 
the growing enterprise. 
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Cut your Transit Department expenses with a copy-of the new 
Key to the Numerical System of the American Bankers Association. 
The 18th edition is now ready for distribution. 


As Official Numbering Agent of the American Bankers 
Association, we publish once each year a Key Book containing an 
alphabetical list of every bank in the United States, cross-indexed by 
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In Transit work, instead of writing out the full name of a 
bank, use of the Transit number saves time, money and labor, cutting 
your Transit Department expenses to the irreducible minimum. 


The old book you are now using should be discarded. $2.50 a 
a copy,—sent postpaid—also includes a copy of the Supplement 
when issued. 


Published by 


RAND MENALLY & COMPANY 


Official Numbering Agent American Bankers Association 


536 So. Clark St. 
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Posting Efficiency 


Increased 
(Continued from paye 331) 


tion, subtraction and multiplication 
operations in the posting. 

The unique feature of this form is 
the second group of columns which 
serves aS a memorandum of overdue 
principal payments. As the princi- 
pal payment becomes due, it is 
posted in these columns as a debit, 
showing remaining overdue balance 
and date due. This is ordinarily 
done as each month’s payment is re- 
ceived. The amount of the payment 
is of course derived from the sched- 
ule of payments at the top of the 
eard. Actual payments made are 
posted as a credit in this column as 
well as in the first group of princi- 
pal columns. 

In the interest group of columns 
an extra column was necessary in 
order to pick up the interest due 
balance. As further interest becomes 
due, it is posted in the debit column, 
ordinarily at the same time as the 
monthly payment is also posted, and 
the proportionate payment of inter- 
est is of course calculated from the 
schedule of payments if the mort- 
gage is being paid on time. 

When there is an overdue balance 
it is of course necessary to add addi- 
tional interest, and this requires a 
special posting for deferred interest. 
The debits to the principal column, 
representing increase in the prin- 
cipal amount of the mortgage, are 
posted in the first or date column. 
But, as this rarely occurs, this causes 
no conflict with the other purpose of 
the column. 

A simpler type of card is used for 
the more usual type of mortgage in 
which the payments are so much a 
month—either flat principal pay- 
ments plus interest, or, more usually, 
payments of a net amount in which 
the proportion of principal pay- 
ments constantly increases. Since 
the interest in these cases is figured 
actually on the balance instead of 
being equalized in an annual period 
as in the schedule mortgages, the 
memo columns for principal due 
are unnecessary. 

The ledger cards for this type of 
mortgage are separately flagged by 
a narrow red stripe running across 
the top of the eard. 

The same essential information is 
given on this card, with the excep- 
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tion of the additional memorandum 
columns, and this form follows stand- 
ard mortgage bookkeeping prin- 
ciples, not requiring further ex- 
planation. 


Before this system was installed, 
the mortgage department of the 
bank was usually two or three days 
behind in posting at the peak time 
of the month, and it was almost the 
end of the month before this over- 
load was caught up. With the in- 
stallation of the new swift machine 
posting system, the bank is never 
two days over the peak load in 
catching up to date. 


The accounting is _ practically 
100% accurate and fool proof. All 
postings, of course, are necessarily 
checked and errors are automatically 
discovered by the use of these 
mechanical devices. 


The filing system is now being 
changed over as well as centralized. 
Formerly the mortgages have been 
filed in three different floors of the 
bank. They are now being central- 
ized on the third floor, which is a 
portion of the mortgage department. 
All mortgages are being taken out 
of the former three-fold voucher 
type of file and placed in flat red 
paper envelopes of the legal size. 
The mortgage, the abstract and all 
relevant papers are contained in 
these envelopes. 

Thoroughly fireproof files are be- 
ing purchased for this department 
at a cost of approximately $3,000. 
Twenty-one steel files, each con- 
taining four drawers 20 inches wide 
by 30 inches deep, are being used. 
Each of these files when empty 
weighs 700 pounds, indicating the 
strength and the protection to be 
given the mortgage files. Room is 
allowed under this plan for 25% 
expansion in mortgage files. This 
is, of course, a live file only. Dis- 
charged mortgages are naturally of 
little importance to the bank. All 
correspondence and other filing for 
the mortgage department are also 
being centralized in this same de- 
partment but of course are not 
being given the same degree of 
protection. 


There may be as many misunder- 
standings about banking policies in 
the minds of some of your employ- 
ees as in the minds of some custom 
ers. 


How We Explain 


Service Charges 
(Continued from paye 333 


By this clear explanation the 
customer is shown that he actually 
regulates the service charge. By 
moderately increased balances or 
restricting the activity he can ab. 
solutely control the charges on his 
account—even placing it in the ‘‘no 
charge’’ class through his own ef. 
forts. It would appear that this is 
a point too often neglected. Many 
customers have the idea that the 
charge is arbitrary or entirely at 
the discretion of the bank, whereas 
the charges are directly controlled 
by the customer. We hope that our 
customers understand this and we 
lose no opportunity to re-emphasize 
it. 

The explanation of accounts sub- 
ject to special analysis is just as 
simply done. By reference to the 
analysis methods and costs, the of- 
ficers opening the account can dem- 
onstrate just what effect every type 
of activity will have on the account. 
While this takes more time than the 
explanation of the metered charge, 
the very definite effect resulting 
from showing how transactions con- 
trol the analysis of the account, 
readily brings home to the new cus- 
tomer the same idea. 


Naturally, when the charge is 
entered to the account some custom- 
ers will not recall all of the explana- 
tion and may want further details 
about various activities. When an 
account is analyzed and charged, a 
copy of our analysis calculation is 
sent to the customer. In many in- 
stances he can see by this statement 
just how the charge was incurred. 
If he still desires to discuss the 
charge, special provision is made to 
have the questions answered by 
designated officers or assistants who 
are entirely familiar with every 
phase of the analysis operation. 
One of these is our new business 
man, for he is interested in serving 
present customers as well as secur- 
ing new ones. By centralizing the 
requests for further information in 
the hands of a limited number of 
individuals, double benefit is gained. 
The customer feels he is getting 
special attention and we are certail 
that any questions will be correctly 
and completly answered. 


Back of these customer contacts 
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is the department responsible for 
the work, accurately, intelligently 
and promptly accomplished. 

It may seem to be an ambitious 
plan, when viewed from an operat- 
ing standpoint, to re-classify ac- 
eounts each month, but certainly it 
is desirable. We have devised a sys- 
tem that makes this possible with 
a minimum of time and cost. 

The forms used, as illustrated, 
consist of the average balance card, 
account analysis, account analysis 
statement and the debit used for 
the charge. The debit form is headed 
up each month by making a com- 
plete run of the plates covering 
each account. It will be noticed that 
the average balance card is more 
than just a record of balances; it 
carries item count, record of 
charges, cost of checks and endorse- 
ment stamps, and general informa- 
tion pertaining to the account. The 
purpose of this added information 
is to make the ecard a permanent 
record of activity and charges, as 
well as an average balance record. 
The account analysis form is used 
only for the accounts that require 
eomplete analysis each month. The 
statement of account analysis form 
is made up for accounts pre-deter- 
mined as subject to special analysis 
and are headed up from addresso- 
graph plates. 

In operation, one analysis clerk 
calculates the average balances from 
the statement stub, posts the balance 
card with the result of the caleula- 
tion and indicates simultaneously 
the number of items handled. Once 
posted, the card is used to immedi- 
ately figure such accounts as fall 
within the classification of ‘‘metered 
charges.’’ By reference to this card 
and by using the figures for the 
current month the debits which are 
already headed up are computed 
and made ready for entry to the 
individual accounts. The clerk, hav- 
ing before him the charge form, 
automatically picks up any account, 
although it may not regularly fall 
within the charge category. This 
reference to the balance card also 
signals any account which should 
be treated on a special analysis form 
and a notation is made to place the 
account on the latter basis for the 
following month. 

After the metered charges have 
been computed, the clerk computes 
and sets up the account analysis 
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Factors which make the 
FIRST NATIONAL 


a desirable Correspondent 


in CHICAGO 


The experience gained in more 
than seventy years of conserva- 


tive banking. 


Complete facili- 


ties, with an organization 
coordinated to render prompt 
and efficient service. 


The day-to-day value of an 
account with a bank, which 
since 1863 has had the business 
and the confidence of many of 
the best known banks, firms 
and corporations. 


. Correspondents are invited to 
use the comprehensive facilities 
of this complete banking 


organization. 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


statement on such accounts as are 
subject to special analysis, from in- 
formation compiled during the 
course of the month. If a charge is 
being made, the debit form is com- 
pleted, entered to the individual ac- 
eount and the statement mailed to 
the customer. Obviously, all ac- 
counts that are on the border line 
of profit or loss, or rather seem to 
be from the average balance eal- 
culation, are analyzed. 

We find that after a little prac- 
tice this re-elassification is readily 
accomplished and every account 
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that should be changed as to elassi- 
fication is easily selected and ear- 
marked. 

To illustrate the procedure, the 
illustration shows the forms on the 
account of ‘‘Richard Roe & Com- 
pany.’’ When it is indicated by the 
average balance card that the ac- 
count is subject to a metered charge 
the charge debit is computed di- 
reetly from the information on the 
ecard. If the eard shows that the 
account is subject to special analy- 
sis, then the statement of analysis 
is completed, the debit form filled 
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out, and the balance card is then 
ready to go back to the file. 

The department, with a minimum 
of time and eost, is able to conform 
to the requirements of analysis pro- 
cedure, namely: notifying the cus- 
tomer, giving him a duplicate rec- 
ord of the analysis, putting through 
the debits promptly, and re-classi- 
fying all accounts. This, together 
with the provisions for explaining 
the matter of service charges to 
customers and giving them special 
attention when questions come up, 
has resulted in ‘‘selling’’ service 
charges with the minimum amount 
of misunderstanding and, at the 
same time, improving customer re- 
lations. 


Nine New Loans 


(Continued from page 356) 


eall on all of them as promptly as I 
should.’’ 

‘*Would you like me to suggest 
some prospects to you?’’ asked the 
banker. 

‘*Say,’’ said the dealer, ‘‘that’s a 
swell idea.’’ 

The result was that the banker 
worked out a list of prospects for 
the dealer, and when he had finished 
writing the list, he said: ‘‘ Now these 
are people whose credit is good.’’ 

‘*Fine,’’ said the dealer, ‘‘I think 
I’ll make you a partner in my busi- 
ness.”’ 

**We’ll be moral partners if not 
financial partners,’’ said the banker, 
**provided you will do two things. 
First, let me check over all of your 
prospects with you before you call 
on them. I’ll tell you something 
about the credit standing of each 
one. In the second place, if you sell 
to any one of those that I tell you 
are good eredit risks, give me a 
chance to finance them.”’ 

**Say,’’ said the dealer, ‘‘you 
must be Santa Claus. I don’t know 
what would please me more than 
what you have just said. If I can 
confine my sales to those who are 
good eredit risks, it certainly will 
make my business a lot easier. That 
will enable me to sell more, and make 
more profit. Your moral partner- 
ship is accepted.’’ 

The result of this moral partner- 
ship was that the bank made many 
profitable loans to people whose 
income was secure and who made 
their payments promptly at the 
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bank. In some eases, the note was 
paid in one payment. In others, the 
amount was spread over several dif- 
ferent payments. 


It Pays To Use 
Safety Paper 


(Continued from page 334) 


I cannot speak for other bankers, 
but it is true that I do get an un- 
favorable opinion of the bank using 
poor stationery, whether checks, 
letterheads, or statements. I have 
felt for a long time that any bank 
stationery, regardless of nature, 
leaving the bank to circulate among 
the public, should be of quality; not 
necessarily A No. 1, but that or the 
second best. Cheap paper stock does 
not stand up, frays very easily, does 
not take kindly to folds, and, quite 
frequently, when removing from 
the check book, tears. It also is 
more subject to abrasion, is dis- 
tinetly a nuisance in handling and, 
in my opinion, is unfit for circula- 
tion. 

It is true that we frequently re- 
ceive in our cash letters checks 
printed on newspaper stock, mainly 
coming from some points where ap- 
parently the local printer furnishes 
the stock and imprinting. As a mat- 
ter of fact, these same bankers could 
purchase a much better grade of 
check paper, together with clear-cut 
imprinting, from larger reputable 
lithographing houses at a lower cost. 

From a Michigan Banker 


Insurance Protection 
For Loans 


(Oontinued from page 345) 


quick look in these surveys to make 
sure that our clients carry non- 
ownership automobile liability. 
While we’re on the subject of auto- 
mobile insurance, I don’t observe 
in here that you have arranged for 
any ‘‘hired car cover’’ in ease you 
rent the trucks of others in an 
emergency.”’ 

‘“We have’ never done anything 
like that,’’ responded the senior 
member of the gasoline concern. 
‘*‘We use our own trucks exclu- 
sively.”’ 

‘‘] would keep the thought in 


mind, nevertheless,’’ _ interposed 
Vice president Tierney. ‘‘During 
the recent floods around the coun. 
try, several of the gasoline dealers 
were obliged to help one another 
out.”’ 

Again turning towards the sur. 
vey, Williams continued: 

‘‘Now on your main property, 
including your tanks and their cop. 
tents, I see that you are insured 
against loss from aircraft or motor 
vehicle collision, which in your par. 
ticular type of business, especially 
with elevated tanks and susceptible 
contents, is worthy protection to 
consider. In the ordinary proper- 
ties today, such as dwellings and 
mercantile buildings, this partieu- 
lar form of insurance is now em- 
braced in the so-called supplemental 
or additional hazards ‘endorsement 
attached to a fire insurance policy. 
Then you have tornado insurance 
on your buildings, tanks and their 
contents, also fire insurance on your 
buildings, tanks and contents, and 
then also explosion insurance on 
your buildings, tanks and contents, 
and also fire, tornado, and explosion 
U. and O., to use the technical term, 
or in plain words, protection from 
loss due to business interruption 
by fire, explosion or tornado. I ob- 
serve that you have recently added 
check forgery insurance which meets 
with our approval as we like to 
see you protected against any ex- 
posures to heavy loss possibilities. 
The life insurance portion of your 
survey interests us considerably, 
and I agree with your agent that 
both of you could increase the 
amount of business life insurance 
you carry, as your business has ex- 
panded since you took out your 
original policies. In this respect, 
it would also be well to consider 
partnership accident insurance, 
because as partners, you have dem- 
onstrated your ability as a team, 
whereas the loss of one of you 
might change the picture. 

**Do you have any oil shipped to 
you by railroad ?’’ 

‘‘No. It is all delivered to us by 
barges which come up the river.” 

‘‘The reason I asked,’’ explained 
Mr. Williams, ‘‘is to see whether 
you needed any sidetrack liability 
insurance, or whether you have as- 
sumed any contractural liability on 
behalf of the railroad or barge com- 
pany, which might not be covered 
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under any of your insurance poli- 
cies.”” 

‘No, we haven’t entered into any 
signed agreements,’’ replied the 
wholesale gasoline dealer. ‘‘I’m glad 
you brought this up, as the author 
of this inventory did the same thing. 
We are considering running a pipe 
line through adjoining property and 
then we will consult our agent to 
see what coverage we will need.’’ 

“*T guess that covers everything,’ 
replied Mr. Williams, accompanied 
with a nod of approval from Vice 
President Tierney. ‘‘I learned one 
new insurance wrinkle from this 
survey,’’ concluded the young man. 
“Tt’s a clever observation too, on 
the part of your agent. He makes 
a point of that in your explosion 
and fire liability policy to protect 
you from any claims or suits 
brought about as a result of an ex- 
plosion or fire, caused by the grow- 
ing practice of selling kerosene to 
eustomers, as fuel oil for stoves, 
where these purchasers drive to 
your various locations, wholesale or 
retail, fill up a receptacle with kero- 
sene, and transport the product back 
home themselves. Now if there was 
a misdelivery on your part, through 
the carelessness of some employee, 
and an explosion or fire occurred on 
the purchaser’s premises, you might 
be faced with a nice loss, either as 
a direct claim, or as subrogation 
from some insurance company. But 
your agent was alert enough to 
detect this possibility, and he has 
worded your legal liability policy 
to inelude liability for loss originat- 
ing away from the premises, as well 
as losses originating on your pre- 
mises, and for which you might be 
held legally liable.’’ 





Bank Organization 
Set-up 


(Continued from page 347) 


in any organization, there will be 
overlapping of fiinctions, these 
cases may be clearly defined and 
thereby controlled without friction. 
Secondly, because it really forms an 
excellent pattern for any large or 
medium size institution. This bank, 
by the way, is making splendid 
progress in every field of activity. 
Although it is nearly a thousand 
miles from Cincinnati, | made two 
profitable trips to it last year for 
















































































































































































































new impressions. 

I place great weight and concur 
heartily in what Wm. F. Augustine, 
vice-president and officer in charge 
of the administrative division of 
The National Shawmut Bank of 
Boston said to me recently: ‘‘I 
believe that an organization chart, 
coupled with an organization man- 
ual, definitely places responsibility 
where it belongs, eliminates disputes 
aus to who is responsible for various 
functions, and, with the cooperative 
spirit on the part of those in the 
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organization, tends to better man- 
agement. 

‘‘Of course, in any organization, 
it is very difficult not to have some 
overlapping, but the adoption of a 
general organization chart and or- 
ganization manual eliminates a great 
part of it and clarifies and controls 
the rest.’’ 

Those banks large enough to 
divide their eredit-loan division into 
loan groups either industrially or 
geographically, have a wonderful 
possibility—as seized upon by the 
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Teamwork! 


Individually, the personnel of Mercantile- 


Commerce presents many men who are 


specialists in various banking fields. In bank 


operation, for instance, in rural credits, 


service charges, commercial credits, invest- 


ments. In the commercial department, indus- 


tries are grouped under the management 


of officers who concentrate on specific lines 


of business. 


The combination of this specialized knowl- 


edge and experience, together with the 


collective judgement of officers and direc- 
tors, results in effective TEAMWORK that 


is always at the disposal of the correspon- 


dents of Mercantile-Commerce. 


Mercantile-Commerce 
Bank and Trust Company 


Locust ~ Eighth ~St. Charles 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 


Harris Trust & Savings Bank of 
Chicago in a very effective way, of 
assigning ‘‘up and coming’’ juniors 
to these groups to call upon and 
cultivate the customers in their 
assigned territory and dig up pros- 
pects for new business while becom- 
ing familiar with the credit require- 
ments of each, so that they approach 
senior responsibilities in the loan 
groups with a most practical season- 
ing experience. 

IT can’t close without some com- 
ment on the ‘‘ecommittee’’ form of 
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INSURANCE CORPORATION 


management versus ‘‘line control’’. 
By this is meant the use, for in- 
stance, of an ‘‘operating commit- 
tee’’, rather than an ‘‘operating 
official’’. I read recently a short but 
splendid brochure on the committee 
form of control. It said: ‘‘A com- 
mittee should consist of exactly 
three persons. There should be a 
chairman, and two members. One 
member should live in Timbuctoo, 
the other in Shanghai. Thus re- 
lieved, the chairman can proceed to 
do the job.’’ 


Air Conditioning 


Pays Us 


(Continued from page 349) 


other costs, owing to the fact that 
the system is entirely automatic and 
has been operated with the mini. 
mum of operating attention. Casual 
inspection of the equipment by the 
janitor when starting in the morn. 
ing, at noon, and when stopping at 
night, is all that is required. It has 
not been necessary for the janitor 
to put oil in the refrigerating plant, 
remove oil from it, or operate any 
valves whatsoever. 


The only attention which has been 
required to date has been to throw 
the electric switch in the morning 
to start the plant, disconnect the 
switch at night to stop it, and to 
oil fan motor bearings, and pump. 


There are no pumps, except a 
well-water pump required for this 
type of plant. Also there are no 
spray nozzles to get out of order, as 
all of the air is circulated through 
filters. 


No water comes directly in con- 
tact with the air. An important 
feature of the air conditioning sys- 
tem is that fresh air is used through- 
out, the incoming air from the out- 
side being pre-cooled to about the 
same temperature as the rooms by 
extended surface coils, through 
which water from a well located on 
the premises is circulated. The water 
comes in at a temperature of about 
72 degrees Fahrenheit. The well is 
100 feet deep. After the water has 
been used for picking up heat, it is 
then returned to another well on the 
same property and allowed to filter 
back into the ground. 


The principal feature of the cool- 
ing system is a battery of three 
refrigerating compressors, with a 
total of 75 tons refrigerating capa- 
city. These automatically maintain 
proper temperature in the bank and 
in the offices above. 


In specifying the type of installa- 
tion, consideration was given to the 
fact that owing to the small size of 
the building, it was necessary that 
the refrigerating and air condition- 
ing equipment be simple, sturdy 
and automatic, not requiring the 
employment of an engineer—a sys 
tem designed to give long service at 
minimum ecost—a sound investment 
in operating efficiency. 
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Ideas On Taxation And 
Other Bank Problems 


(Continued from page 352) 

Total new car financing to con- 
sumers in 1935 amounted to $723,- 
000,000. Used car financing amounted 
to $420,000,000. Federal Housing 
loans amounted to $301,000,000. 
It is estimated that personal loan 
companies loaned $2,000,000,000. 
Add to these sums, personal loans 
made by local finance companies, 
eredit unions, and other agencies, 
and you have a figure for consumer 
eredit which exceeds the estimated 
$6,500,000,000 of current commer- 
cial loans. 

Had banks secured this business, 
it would have enabled us to solve 
the current problems of diminishing 
profits in our business. After all, 
bankers are merchants. When the 
merchant faces the problems which 
we face, he looks for new lines and 
customers. 

As an example of what can be 
done along this line I will cite the 
experience of our own bank, in 
which the industrial loan depart- 
ment has taken a part of the credit 
the bank has for sale, and by chang- 
ing the style to meet buyer demand 
has almost trebled the net return. 

Our belief is that installment 
financing within certain limits com- 
ports with sound commercial bank- 
ing. The diversity of risk gives 
greater safety than either the com- 
mercial loan portfolio or the bond 
account. There is a continuing liq- 
uidation which meets the require- 
ments of liquidity. 

It may be said that we have no 
business contributing to a danger- 
ous expansion of consumer credit 
which might result in another 
credit collapse. My thought is that 
it would be much better for the 
banks, the consumer, and the pub- 
lie, if the banks were in consumer 
credit to the extent that they could 
control it. 

E. 8. Woosley, Vice Pres. 

First Nat’l Bank, Louisville, Ky. 


Protection Bank crime _ costs 

totaled $24,000,000 in 
1935. Even granting a drop of ap- 
proximately 50% in the total 
number of bank robberies between 
1932, the peak year, and 1935, we 
cannot assume a continuance of the 
improved conditions unless we 
guard against relaxing our own 


Tre month of June suggests 
Conventions, Vacations, and 
Honeymoons—travel by land 
and sea; sightseeing and stop- 


overs. 


But why send your depositors’ 
collection items on a holiday 
with side trips off the direct 
route and stop-overs in post 
office mail boxes? 


Business sent to us is forwarded 
by the shortest route to its place 
of payment with all avoidable 
delay eliminated through the 
continuous operation of our 24- 
hour transit and collection 


departments. 


cach mbeéce 


PHILADELPHTA 
NATIONAL BANK 


ORGANIZED 1803 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Capital and Surplus 


Member of the 


Lcd 


vigilance. Protective devices and 
procedures on the bank’s own 
premises must continuously be made 
more efficient. 

Experience has shown that alarm 
systems, steel and bullet-proof glass 
barriers, both repel and discourage 
assault while the cost is compensated 
by reduction in insurance. 

Felix M. McWhirter, President 
Peoples State Bank, Indianapolis 


Mortgage The business of mort- 
Loans gage lending should 

remain in private 
hands. There is a vast amount of 
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- + «+ + $30,000,000 


Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


capital in this country not profitably 
employed at the present time and 
much of this is available for mort- 
gage loans. I see no reason why 
banks, insurance companies, building 
and loan associations, and other pri- 
vate sources should not supply all 
the money needed for mortgages 
throughout the country. A mortgage 
bank, or any other device to increase 
the supply of mortgage money, is not 
a necessity now and I do not believe 
it will be a necessity in the future. 
Philip A. Benson, President 
Dime Savings Bank 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





For transit and collection purposes, it is 


never “after hours” in The National City 


Bank of Cleveland. 


Twenty-one outgoing and twenty-one 


incoming planes—sixty-five outgoing and 


fifty-four incoming trains— in Cleveland 


each 24 hours ...and our Day and Night 


Transit Service ready for all of them. 


This, plus the direct sending of 75% 


of our Ohio items, means saved days and 


hours that our correspondents can offer 


their customers. Let us outline our transit 


service in detail to you. 


THE 


NATIONAL CITY BANK * 


OF CLEVELAND 


RESOURCES: OVER $100,000,000 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


CLEVELAND’S OLDEST BANK—FOUNDED 


Unemployment, Credit, 
And Prices 


(Continued from page 828) 


in agriculture had not grown larger. 
If the same percentage of our popu- 
lation had been engaged in farming 
in 1930 as in 1900, that is, if there 
had been no increase in productive 
efficiency, it would have required 
15,960,000 workers instead of the 
10,240,000 that were actually en- 
gaged in farming. The difference 
between these two figures amounted 
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1845 


to 5,720,000. This is the number of 
workers freed by the increase in 
agricultural efficiency and improve- 
ment of farm machinery. 

Where were these? Were these 
workers unemployed in 1929? By 
no means. Several hundred thous- 
and of them were producing ma- 
chines and ‘supplies for use on the 
farm. The rest of them had been 
gradually absorbed into the auto- 
mobile industry and all the services 
connected with it. The automobile, 
both passenger and truck, was a so- 


cial dividend, the labor from which 
had been released by the improve. 
ment in agricultural efficiency. This 
labor, thus made available, had beep 
forged into an instrument for the 
use of mankind which was so attrae. 
tive and so appealing to the com. 
mon man that twenty-three million 
passenger cars were actually in use 
in 1929. 

The story of these two industries 
taken into conjunction presents 
the very pattern of industrial prog. 
ress, and the part which techno. 
logical efficiency and improvement 
played in it. 

This country is full of new in. 
dustries today, and it still has an 
abundance of industries which are. 
as yet, in their period of rapid 
growth. The electrical industry js 
one example, as is the chemical in- 
dustry in its many ramifications. 
There probably never has been as 
much fertile research in any decade 
as in the last one. We have the capi- 
tal, the bank credit, and the individ. 
ual initiative to utilize the available 
labor in the development of the pos- 
sibilities that lie there. Free indus- 
try from some of the risk that is 
threatening it today and the unen- 
ployed will be re-employed as they 
have been after every depression in 
the last 150 years. 


Added Blue Book 


Service 


The first 1936 edition of Rand 
M¢Nally Bankers Directory pro- 
vided for the first time a roster of 
F.D.I.C. membership. 

Beginning with this issue of Rand 
M°Nally Bankers Monthly, we 
further augment our service to Blue 
Book users by including in the Bank 
Revisions section a list of F.D.LC. 
membership changes since publica- 
tion of the first 1936 Blue Book. 
This will be a regular monthly 
service. 


Postal Savings Still 214% 


Through a typographical errot, 
the article on Postal Savings, ap- 
pearing in the April issue, quoted 
the rate being paid the Post Office 
Department by banks for postal 
savings deposits as 214%. This 
should have been 214%. 
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The Investment Portfolio 


Corporation Taxes And Securities 


What will be the effect on corporation bonds as of the proposed 


tax on corporation surpluses? 


Our investment correspondent 


prefaces his market summary with an analysis of this problem. 


ITH all the to-do that has 
W ee: made about the tax on 

corporation surpluses, com- 
paratively little emphasis has been 
placed upon the manner in which 
such a tax would affect corporation 
bonds. Analysis of the various pro- 
posals which have emanated from 
the’ White House and Capitol Hill 
have concentrated largely upon the 
influence such a tax would have 
upon corporate net earnings and 
consequently upon equities. That it 
would likewise have a direct and 
important bearing on senior securi- 
ties is also apparent. In general, 
equities would be strengthened by 
such a tax in periods of prosperity 
and weakened in periods of depres- 
sion. On the other hand, it is diffi- 
eult to see how the tax could ever 
be of direct benefit to senior securi- 
ties even under boom conditions, 
whereas its adverse influences would 
be numerous. 

By curbing the possibilities of ef- 
fecting expansion out of earnings, 
a tax on corporate surpluses to a 
degree would force companies to go 
to the banks or to the public for 
funds with which to extend their 
facilities. 

This would have the following 
results : 

1. Debt burdens would be in- 
creased, with correspondingly lower 
(a) Equity coverage and (b) Earn- 
ings coverage 

2. Such increases in corporate in- 
debtedness might be something of 
& boon to the banks and to the in- 
vestment business, but it would re- 
sult in the creation of a larger sup- 


By ELIOT H. SHARP 


ply of bond issues, which in itself 
would automatically throw a blanket 
over the bond market. 

In many cases, equity coverage 
euts comparatively little ice. But 
in the instance of a company with 
a small property account and small 
debt, but with large earnings, the 
necessity of financing expansion out 
of the creation of additional debt 
might well prove embarrassing— 
possibly even impossible—and would 
doubtless depress the market for 
the bonds already outstanding. 

Earnings coverage is, of course, 
even more significant. From this 
standpoint the extent of debt which 
a company can create is definitely 
limited. Furthermore, the financing 
of expansion out of new debt, 
rather than out of an equal amount 
of built-up surplus, would clearly 
reduce over-all interest charge cov- 
erage. 

In the bond market, as elsewhere, 
the law of supply and demand is 


keenly felt. Every additional bond 
which is issued increases the supply, 
which in turn depresses prices. It 
may be all very well to say that sur- 
pluses paid out in the form of divi- 
dends will produce a greater supply 
of investable funds and thereby in- 
erease the demand for bonds cor- 
respondingly. But such a conten- 
tion loses sight of the fact that the 
tax on surpluses is aimed to increase 
federal revenue (rather than in- 
vestors’ revenue) by driving in- 
come into the hands of higher- 
bracket taxpayers. 


The Bond 
Market 


The bond market 
showed sagging ten- 
dencies during April 
and the early part of May. While 
bond prices as a whole lost about 
half of this year’s rise, the indus- 
trial group was hardest hit, going 
to new lows for the year. The de- 
cline of the utilities was compara- 
tively moderate, and the rail bond 
average dropped only a point and 
a half as a result of the poor March 


(Continued on page 370) 
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50 20 
Industrials 
252.8 — 141.3 
202.4 112.9 
140.2 60.0 
72.3 35.1 
102.1 42.3 
105.0 — 76.0 
127.9 78.6 
147.6 — 126.2 
146.6 
135.1 

Based on Standard 


1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
Apr. 7, 1936 
May 6, 1936 


167.8 — 

141.6 — 

106.2 
39.8 
58.0 
54.3 
45.3 
55.5 
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Railroads 


32.3 
48.1 


20 60 
Public Utilities BONDS 
353.1 — 156.3 99.9 — 96.3 
281.3 146.5 101.9 92.6 
203.9 92.8 98.7 — 68.5 
111.0 — 51.8 78.1 57.5 
113.7 61.1 83.4 63.6 

90.3 — 47.1 88.1 74.8 
84.8 39.5 93.1 83.0 
94.8 — 80.3 97.9 — 93.3 

92.4 96.4 

83.4 95.5 
Statistics’ figures 


117.7 
86.4 
30.8 
13.2 
23.5 
34.1 
28.6 
44.0 





Investments Join Loans 


In Conservative Bank Practice 


Under The New 


Regulations 


By GEO. D. BUSHNELL 


Viewing the Comptroller’s new rulings as a constructive step, this investment 
advisor analyzes their requirements, discussing particularly the quality ratings. 


HE regulations on bank in- 

vestments issued by the Comp- 

troller of the Curreney—and 
effective after February 15 last, for 
all new purchases of member banks 
—did more than merely require a 
uniformity of practice. The regu- 
lations served also to eall attention 
to the general problem of bank in- 
vestment accounts and the too-fre- 
quent neglect of that important part 


of earning assets. 

It is interesting to note, from the 
summary in a recent issue of Bank- 
ers Monthly, that the consolidated 
statements of American banks, as of 
January 1 this year, showed loans 
and discounts of $20,655,101,000, 
government bond holdings of $15,- 
365,527,000, and other bonds and 
securities of $10,230,779,000. In 
1926, loans and discounts totaled 


With the prom- 
inence given 
ratings in the 
quality determi- 
nation, the ques- 
tion of the bene- 
fits and limita- 
tions of ratings 
is a very impor- 
tant one to the 
bank investor.” 


$34,053,050,000, and securities (bot) 
government and other) $17,090. 
822,000. In 1926 the loans and dis. 
counts were about twice the invest- 
ment, in 1936 only about 80% of the 
investments. Eliminating govern. 
ment obligations from the compari- 
son, there still remain over ten bil- 
lons of other securities in American 
bank portfolios, and this amount 
has held fairly constant for the past 
three or four years. 

While various rules and regula- 
tions regarding loans have long 
been an accepted part of bank 
supervision, rules of equal impor- 
tance to the investment portfolio 
have been conspicuous by their 
absence. The present regulations 
seem to be the first step. They estab- 
lish for the member banks a few 
procedures that have long been ree- 
ognized by institutional investors 
in other fields. Guides are set up 
that can be readily followed—guides 
that should have long since been a 
part of the fundamental activities 
of bank investors. It is only logical 
that in due time these regulations 
will be broadened to include securi- 
ties held, as well as for new pur 
chases as at present. 

Whether the step is taken fairly 
soon or in the future, it is only rea- 
sonable that bank management will 
anticipate such a step by a well con- 
ceived, regular, and careful revision 
of the issues already held, as well 
as applying the regulations to new 
purchases. 


Briefly, the regulations cover the 
following points. 


(1) Quality requirements for new 
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purchases. 
(2) Restrictions as to amount of 
any one issue. 
(3) Marketability. 
(4) Reserves for purchases above 
eall price. 
(5) Reserves for premium amor- 








Number 7 in the list is our old 
friend ‘‘D P C’’—for ‘‘debts pre- 
viously contracted’’—and the reg- 
ulations simply apply this formally 
to investments. The policy of super- 
vising authorities has always been 
to allow banks to obtain collateral 


, 


The meat of the regulations lies in the restric- 
tion and determination of quality and 
marketability and in the reserve provisions, 
established for purchases above call and 
for regular amortization of all premiums.” 


————EEO a 


tization. 

(6) Elimination of purchases of 
issues convertible at the option of 
the issuer. 

(7) Exeeptions to securities ac- 
quired by foreclosure of collateral ; 
as additional protection obtained 
against possible losses; as to securi- 
ties taken in compromise sett!e- 
ments. 

There are exceptions to the rul- 
ings particularly applying to gov- 
ernment and municipal securities in 
connection with the statutory limita- 
tion as to the amount of any one 
obligor to the capital and surplus 
of the bank. This restriction, num- 
ber 2 in the list, is that familiar 
10% of unimpaired capital and sur- 
plus limitation already required in 
connection with loans and discounts. 
Conformation to this regulation 
should be as simply done as in the 
ease of the loans and discounts, by 
establishing the maximum for the 
issue or borrower and watching the 
proposed purchases. 

Similarly numbers 6 and 7 in the 
list should be minor problems. 
There are comparatively few con- 
vertible issues outstanding where 
the conversion option rests with the 
obligor, the majority of convertibles 
provide options to the holder. While 
purchases must conform to this 
rule, future offerings of convertibles 
will certainly be in conformance to 
this requirement for bank invest- 
ment. By checking at the time of 
purchase with recognized statistical 
sources, the provisions are easily 
ascertained. 


/ 
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of any kind to protect themselves 
against probable losses and this is 
no exception. While the regulation 
is included in investment account 
rules, the majority of collateral ob- 
tained that would have to qualify 
under this exception will be from 
loans and discounts. Some securi- 
ties may come into the account from 
reorganization proceedings and for 
the resultant substitution of new 
securities for the old. As discussed 
later in this article, a plan of con- 
servative investment procedure by 
banks will eliminate many of the 





The New Regulations 
Cover: 


1 Quality requirements for 


new purchases. 


2 Restrictions as to amount of 
any one issue. 


3 Marketability. 


4 Reserves for purchases above 
call price. 


5 Reserves for premiums am- 
ortization. 


6 Elimination of purchase of 
issues convertible at the issuer’s 
option. 


7 Exceptions to securities ac- 
quired by foreclosure of collat- 
eral; as additional protection 
obtained against possible losses; 
as to securities taken in compro- 
mise settlements. 





possible cases of security exchange 
in advanee. Even if a few cases 
oceur, the plan will provide re- 
serves that are sufficient in normal 
times to charge off such securities, 
if that action seems desirable. 

The meat of the regulations, then, 
lies in the restriction and determina- 
tion of quality and marketability 
of aeceptable issues, and ‘in the 
reserve provisions established for 
purchases above eall and for the 
regular amortization of all premi- 
ums. The determination of quality 
and marketability is one type of 
problem, involving policy of the 
bank as well as mere meeting of 
minimum demands. The reserve re- 
quirements are mainly accounting 
problems and can, by adoption of 
proper investment policies, be main- 
tained in an almost routine fashion. 

After enumerating the require- 
ments for quality in new purchases, 
the regulations call attention to the 
practical way to determine quality 
measurement. This is by reference 
to the ratings of established statisti- 
eal services. One organization rat- 
ing is not enough, the rating must 
be of two such organizations. Here 
again, in practice, banks will de- 
pend upon the ratings of the four 
statistical leaders in the field: 
Poor’s, Standard Statistics, Moody’s, 
and Fitch.s Others may be accepted 
but these will be the principal 
sources of ratings and therefore the 
signficance of the ratings issued by 
them, the manner of rating, and so 
on, followed by these four will be 
prominent factors in quality selee- 
tion. 

With the prominence given rat- 
ings in the quality determination, 
the question of the benefits and 
limitations of ratings is a very im- 
portant one to the bank investor. 
Experienced institutional investors 
in other fields have long since 
learned the benefits of these quality 
appraisal ratings. These same in- 
vestors have also learned the limita- 
tions. By knowing in what ways 
ratings can best be used, and not 
expecting the unreasonable, they 
have made ratings useful devices to 
assist in the complete, careful, and 
frequent appraisal of the risk. 

Ratings are general classifications 
of relative quality of groups of 
securities. Many factors are in- 
eluded in the study of the rating to 
be assigned. These factors are the 
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principal ones in determining safety 
of principal of the security. The 
weight given the factors varies 
somewhat between the rating organ- 
izations, but in general they are not 
far apart on any particular issue. 
It is accepted practice to not rate, 
or to assign a ‘‘no rating’’ symbol, 
to any issues where the available 
information is not sufficient to make 
use of the rating factors. 

It is general practice to group 
ratings into four main classes: in- 
vestment grade, investment to spec- 
ulative, default risk, and readjust- 
ment grade. Changes in conditions 
are reflected in changed ratings, 
and these changes are prominently 
mentioned. 

While the financial structure of 
the issuing company, earnings times 
interest charges, protection by direct 
lien upon property, and many other 
factors are considered in ratings, 
they are viewed primarily from the 
security standpoint. Therefore mar- 
ketability, type of industry, diver- 
sification as to risk and maturity 
eannot be determined by ratings, 
although they are all factors of 
vital importance to the investment 
account. These additional questions 
must be answered in other ways. 
The rating organizations themselves 
are foremost in emphasizing the 
proper and limited use of ratings, 
frequently making special explana- 
tions in their printed material and, 
without exception, emphasizing the 
importance of other considerations 
in addition to ratings. 

Since ratings are general classifi- 
cations, there are always individual 
issues in the same group that are 
more or less desirable from the in- 
vesting standpoint than others. 
Some may be ‘over’ priced, others 
‘under’ priced. Some maturities 
may be commanding a premium 
above the intrinsic value of the 
bonds, some may be so highly mar- 
ketable that they appeal to those 
wanting such a super marketability. 
The very existence of these regula- 
tions of the Comptroller makes 
necessary considerations that may 
not apply to other type of investors. 
An individual may disregard the 
price over call for the moment, or 
may amortize it along with the reg- 
ular premium amortization. The 
bank cannot. It must immediately 
write off this excess over call. 

Since conditions are constantly 
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changing, individual issues within 
a group will be improving, or the 
reverse. In time, this change will 
be reflected in ratings, to be sure— 
but after the change has taken 
place. Often these changes can be 
anticipated through a close follow- 
ing of the security in question and 
the benefit of anticipating the move, 
either by sale or purchase, as the 
ease may be, readily obtained. 

One more comment on rating 
groups should be made. The higher 
the group, the less chance of sud- 
den change, or for that matter, ad- 
verse change from a quality stand- 
point. Therefore, the bank that 
maintains its purchases or holdings 
within the wnquestionably invest- 
ment group will find the problem 
somewhat simpler than the bank 
that leans to the group that is prob- 
ably investment but may be some- 
what speculative. Here again, the 


borderline bonds (between invest- 
ment and speculation) are subject, 
by the very fact that they are bor- 
derline, to more rapid changes than 
the truly investment types. 


® Marketability is emphasized in 
the regulations by the provision that 
‘‘under ordinary circumstances the 
term ‘marketable’ means that the 
security in question has such a mar- 
ket as to render sales at intrinsic 
values readily available.’’ To deter- 
mine marketability, minimum re- 
quirements are set up. The issue 
must be of a sufficiently large total 
to make marketability possible. Just 
what this total is, must be a matter 
of consideration of other factors. 
As an estimate, an issue of a million 
dollars or above might be consid- 
ered, with exceptions in smaller is- 
sues that for various reasons enjoy 
an unusual demand. Or, the issue 
must be publically distributed in 
such a way as to insure market- 
ability. There are other provisions, 
covering issues that have market- 
ability because of other outstanding 
bonds of the issuer, under cireum- 
stances that insure marketability of 
the issue in question. Issues 
under trust indenture must have 
independent trustees and these must 
be banks or trust companies. Regis- 
tration under the Securities Act is 
also called for in some cases. 

The practical test of marketability 
is fortunately easily made. Many 
of the listed issues are very actively 


traded and reference to quotations 
will show, not only prices, but the 
volume that has been traded for 
the day, week or month. Other listed 
issues are not as frequently traded, 
or in as large amounts, but none the 
less can be checked as to market. 
ability by reference through broker. 
age or investment houses at any 
time. Even the so-called ‘‘inactive” 
listed issues often have a demand, 
either buying or selling side, within 
moderate ranges. This is noted by 
the ‘‘bid’’ and ‘‘asked’’ prices and 
ean either be obtained from the 
printed quotations available through 
the statistical services or by refer. 
ence to recognized brokerage and 
investment houses. The marketing 
of securities has resulted in the 
development of traders who are 
trained and experienced to find and 
judge markets for the issues. Many 
times their knowledge of the actual 
demand for securities is the most 
accurate source of information. 

As to the unlisted or over the 
counter issues, again the test is 
actual sales, and firm bids or offers. 
It might be possible to decide by 
careful study of the many things 
that affect marketability, but all 
these factors are shown in the actual 
sales or offers of sale and purchase, 
and that is the only practical test. 

Generally speaking, the bank in- 
vestment account of bonds, other 
than governments and municipals, 
will and should consist of fairly 
active listed bonds. If too many 
issues are not listed and frequently 
traded, the account should be re- 
vised, for marketability is often the 
most desired attribute of an invest- 
ment, as banks learned in recent 
years. 

On the assumption that the pres- 
ent regulations will some day be 
extended to bonds held, as well as 
to new purchases, and upon the 
further assumption that banks will 
not be content to merely comply 
with the regulations but will go 
beyond them in conservative prac- 
tice as they do in loan regulations, 
the following policy modification 
might be made. 

(1) Limit new purchases to ‘‘A” 
grade or better. 

(2) Establish a definite policy of 
revising present holdings up to this 
standard. 

(3) Limit purchases from a mar- 


(Continued on page 370) 
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DENCE 


*s checks should be worthy of 
the bank they represent - ambassadors’ 
of good will in the offices and homes 
of customers - and prospective cus- 

























tomers. The wavy lines in safety 
paper identify a genuine La Monte 
product - therefore they afford visible 
evidence of safety and of the fine 
quality that properly represents a 
well managed and progressive bank. 
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Instead of trying to become 
a bond expert himself, the 

resident of Parsons Commer- 
cial Bank, Parsons, Kans., tells 
here how he secured a service 
on bonds that makes it pos- 
sible for him to sleep at night. 


No More 
Bond 
Headaches 


By H. A. BRYANT 











R many years, at least 90% 
fis the income of our bank was 
derived from local loans. The 
rest of our income was from com- 
mercial paper and from bonds. Our 
bonds, at that time, were government 
and municipal. Most of them were 
pledged as security for public funds. 
At that time we also received in- 
terest on our daily balances from 
our city correspondents. Those were 
the sources of income. 

In those days we were in competi- 
tion for deposits and the more ac- 
counts we had, the more money we 
thought we were making. 

Times change, however, and our 
position has now been reversed. With 
interest rates declining, deposits in- 
treasing, loans being reduced, it has 
become a real problem to operate a 
bank at a profit. Now we are com- 
peting for loans and investments 
instead of for deposits. 

We realized sometime back that 
While we had become experts on 
local loans, we had neglected educat- 
ing ourselves on bonds. For several 
years we had bought a quantity of 
tach government issue without much 
concern as to the amount or the 
maturity. We took whatever was 
allotted. Our statement showed that 
we had a bond account, but our idle 
funds kept on increasing. 
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Efficient management of an investment portfolio calls for specialized experience, 
constant attention, and close personal contact with the market. 


The average 


banker can profitably investigate the advantages of advisory services. 


Some months ago we reached the 
conclusion that what we needed was 
advice and guidance by someone who 
had a life-time of experience in deal- 
ing with bonds, as we have had ex- 





Four Tests Of Any Bond 


1 Security 

2 Marketability 
3 Maturity 

4 Yield 





perience in dealing with local bor- 
rowers. We concluded that we 
would try to find some supervisory 
bond service and make use of it. Our 
first point in selection was that we 
wanted someone who had no bonds 
to sell and someone who had a record 
of ability and integrity. 

Someone suggested that we ask 
our city correspondent to be our 
bond advisor, but we did not believe 
that was a good idea. First, it 
seemed to us to be an imposition on 
the city bank to ask it to supervise 
our account, and second, we felt 
that our bond account needed con- 
stant supervision and that no city 


correspondent could undertake such 
a task. 

We believe in’ constructive cus- 
tomer relations down in Kansas, but 
we also believe in constructive com- 
petitors’ relations. Many years ago 
we learned that friendly relations 
with our competitors were not only 
desirable, but profitable. With this 
in mind, I decided to do a little co- 
operating with my competitor across 
the street, the First National Bank 
of Parsons. This bank had consider- 
able experience with bonds and I 
knew that Mr. Cortelyou, the cash- 
ier, would be perfectly willing to 
give me the benefit of his experience. 
So I went across the street. 

He told me that the advisory serv- 
ice his bank had been using for sev- 
eral years was entirely satisfactory 
and gave him a great deal of com- 
fort, as well as much more profit 
than the bank could possibly have 
made without it. 

In the course of the conversation, 
Mr. Cortelyou said: ‘‘If we had been 
using a good supervisory service sev- 
eral years ago, it would have saved 
us a lot of money on our bond ac- 
counts. We are all well pleased with 
the service we are now using, and I 
think the smartest thing you folks 
could do, would be to use the same, 


(Continued on next page) 
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No More Bond 


Headaches 

(Continued from preceding paye) 
or some similar service. This service 
eosts us less than we pay our jani- 
tor.”’ 

We took Mr. Cortelyou’s advice 
and put this company of bond ex- 
perts on our payroll. When our list 
of assets was analyzed at that time, 
we discovered that we owned $81,000 
worth of one issue of government 
bonds, and $8,100 of another issue. 
We now have our governments 
divided into 40% short term, 30% 
medium term, and 30% long matur- 
ities, with about $25,000 of each 
issue. We also have some good cor- 
poration, utility, and municipal 
bonds of varying issues and matur- 
ities. 

One of the greatest temptations 
we had to overcome was the tempta- 
tion to take a profit every time we 
saw one in the market prices. We 
have finally developed a policy of 
basing our bond account first on the 
security back of the bond, second on 
marketability, third on maturity and 
fourth on yield. 

At present we have 34% of our 
deposits invested in loans, 34% in- 
vested in government bonds and 
20% in other bonds. About 20% of 
our deposits are in cash. At the end 
of 1933, we had 58% of our deposits 
in loans, only 12% in other bonds 
and 14% in governments. 

I realize that no two banks are 
entirely alike, because local condi- 
tions vary and therefore no fixed 
rule or ratio of loans, bonds, and 
other investments can be made to 
apply to all. Each of us must work 
out our own ratios as a mark to 
shoot at. Then we must decide the 
best way to reach the mark. 


Investments Join 


Loans 

(Continued from page 868) 
ketability standpoint to issues that 
are actually bought and sold at 
frequent intervals, or for which 
there is a firm market at all times. 

(4) Establish and follow a policy 
to bring up present holdings to this 
standard. 

The investment account will then 
be more than comforming to pres- 
ent regulations, and adjustments 
can be made without haste or lack 
of careful consideration. 
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The methods that can be effec- 
tively employed to accomplish this 
without excessive expense and 
trouble, and the simple methods of 
establishing adequate reserves as 
required, will he covered in follow- 
ing articles. 


Corporation Taxes 
And Securities 


(Continued from paye 365) 


earnings reports and an apparently 
saturated rail bond market. 

Higher-grade issues have been af- 
fected to a minor extent only, the 
losses in the averages being caused 
by the action of the lower grade is- 
sues. These have been influenced by 
the same factors affecting the stock 
market, although to a lesser extent. 
Such factors included a drop in 
speculative exuberance, the foreign 
situation, particularly in France, 
seasonal checking of the increase in 
the business trend, and the uncer- 
tainties of the proposed new Federal 
tax legislation. 

For prices of higher and medium 
quality bonds, the outlook is still 
encouraging. Low grade bonds may 
still be held from the long term 
prospects, as well as for the outlook 
for further business improvement 
later in the year. As bond yields 
continue low, both institutional and 
individual investors are turning in- 
creasing attention to the higher 
yield medium and low-grade bonds, 
which should be having a stimulat- 
ing effect on these groups. 

The worst that can be looked 
for in the event of further French 
unsettlement, even a devaluation of 
the frane, is a mild psychological 
depressing influence on domestic 
bonds. 

There are practically no influ- 
ences apparent in the near future 
pointing to a reverse of the upward 
long-term trend in bond prices. 
Since a further period of price un- 
settlement faces lower-grade bonds, 
careful discernment must be exer- 
cised and particularly from the 
long term point of view. 


New corporate bond financing for 
the first four months of 1936 was 
the highest for any year since 1930. 
Railroad issues accounted for 25% 
and utilities for 46%, the balance 
accounted for by industrial and mis- 
cellaneous companies. Refinancing 
operations accounted for 90% of all 
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new offerings, although new capital 
issues are growing. The huge reger. 
voir of unemployed capital funds 
and present extremely low interest 
rates offer an exceptional oppor. 
tunity for the better-situated cor. 
porations to refund outstanding 
obligations with lower-rate bonds at 
considerable interest saving. 

The large percentage of utility 
financing forecasts further actioy 
by the larger units. Several natural 
gas companies are already working 
out refinancing plans, while water 
companies are also in a position to 
contribute a fair share. 

The relation of call price to mar. 
ket price is, therefore, of consider. 
able importance in evaluating hold- 
ings of better-grade bonds so as to 
avoid potential capital losses. 

Government bond prices, while re- 
cently undergoing mild selling, ap- 
parently rest on a sound foundation, 
Municipal bonds also provide fair 
prospects of price stability due to 
favorable underlying considerations, 
including the increasingly aggra- 
vated scramble for tax exemption 
among tax payers in the higher 
brackets. 


The Stock 
Market 


After a practically 
perpendicular rise 
of about 90% in 
average common stock prices since 
March 1935, the recent 16 point de- 
cline in Standard Statistics 90-Stock 
Average, or about 13%, was the 
largest experienced in the 13-month 
period. While resulting in a gener- 
ally bearish attitude among traders 
and speculators generally, the de- 
cline is as yet even hardly of teeh- 
nical proportions and could carry 
considerably further without signi- 
fying a reversal of the major bull 
market. 

Industrial reports are generally 
favorable. First quarter 1936 re- 
ports show net income 25% to 35% 
over a year ago, a significant gain 
when compared with a 10% increase 
in industrial production. The pres 
ent outlook is that second quarter 
production should be around 15% 
over a year ago, which should re 
sult in a net earnings increase of 
40% to 50%. Industry has already 
passed its spring crest, but at pres 
ent indications, only the usual sea 
sonal decline is in evidence. 


In fact, most business considers 
tions would tend to forecast fairl 
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stable common stock prices. Uncer- 
tainties do exist, such as the pro- 
posed Federal Tax bill, the coming 
elections and the French uncertain- 
ties. But none of these is of suffi- 
cient importance to disturb the 
eyelical longer-term uptrend of com- 
mon stock prices. 


A Victory For 
Common Sense 


(Continued from page 329) 


year. These students insisted that 
deflation, rather than inflation, was 
the future condition to which busi- 
ness men and bankers at present 
should adjust themselves. It takes 
great courage to assume such a posi- 
tion when the overwhelming mass of 
the evidence seems to the great 
majority of careful students to 
point in the other direction. The 
ease of this minority suffered be- 
eause its greatest strength came 
from repetition. Finger shaking 
vigor and deep throated emphasis 
seemed to take the place of fact and 
logic. 


The Argument One member of 

this Cassandrian 
school did rationalize his position 
and since current developments in 
the stock market (monetary and 
fiseal episodes to the contrary not- 
withstanding) lend support to the 
argument of deflation, it is neces- 
sary to examine this position. The 
prediction seems to rest on three 
arguments : 

(1) French devaluation. 

(2) The absence of inventory ac- 
cumulation by business. 

(3) The failure of commodity 
prices to rise. 

French devaluation, it is said, will 
result in the withdrawal of sums so 
large from the stock market as to 
precipitate a collapse in prices. The 
failure of business management to 
increase inventories indicates that 
hardheaded business men with both 
feet on the ground do not fear in- 
flation, else they would pile up 
stocks. If inflation is with us in 
part, commodity prices should re- 
fleet it. 


Selective Effects French devalua- 

tion even if it 
occurs (which is by no means ecer- 
tain) and results in the withdrawal 
of $200 million (both the amount 
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A miller, an oil ow 
and a turkey grower agree 


A flour mill writes: “We consider our Long Distance 
telephone bill one of the best investments we make.” 
An oil company says: “One month’s telephone sales 
totaled $293,080, at a telephone selling cost of less 


than 4 of 1%.” A turkey growers’ organization reports 
a $300,000 sale to a large distributor, after two tele- 
phone talks. In countless ways, Bell System service 
contributes to the growth of American business. 








OF DETROIT 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


ESTABLISHED MARCH 24, 1933 
snhiaiiaas EXCEED 
$350,000,000 
NATIONAL BANK 











and the fact of withdrawal are dis- 
puted) could be only temporary and 
would affect only the stock market. 
The low state of business inven- 
tories and the failure of commodity 
prices to advance do not prove 






































































NON-ASSESSABLE 
POLICIES 


with the broadest protection 

and most liberal features are 

offered by Employers Mutuals 
on Automobile, Public Liabil- 
ity, Workmen's Compensation 
and other Casualty insurance. 
Mutual Dividends substantially 
reduce premium costs. 


A 


(Non-Assessable) 


HOME OFFICE 
WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 
Branch offices in the principal 


cities of the Middle West. Con- 
sult your Telephone Directory. 


COLLATERAL VALIDATED 
FOR A FEW CENTS 


Tse validity of an automobile, truck or trac- 
tor, offered as collateral for a loan is easily 
established and at a cost of such a few cents 
that no bank making such a loan can afford to 
take a chance on the possibility of the car 
having been pledged somewhere else. Dealers, 
finance companies and banks register their loans 
and their purchases with this office and these 
records are maintained for instant reference 
during the life of the lien. 


ee information on this service may 
be had without obligation. Inquiries from 
bankers are welcomed. 


{ 
f GEORGE S. GALLOWAY, Inc. 
Monadnock Building - ~- Chicago 


ENVELOPES 


Trivial Things? 


They might seem to be wnee 
they fail to carry their — 
tents safely, oF their ror 
appearance makes @ hs -n : 
impression, or you don tn 
thern when they are nee ed. 


Then the great im 
of dealing with a re “ 
envelope manufacturer 


fully realized. 


HECO ENVELOPE COMPANY 


4500 CORTLAND STREET CHICAGO 
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either that we will not have infla- 
tion or that we will have deflation. 
Rising inventories and mounting 
commodity prices are but two of 
the special effects of a particular 
kind of inflation. Both were in 
striking evidence during the latter 
stages of the German inflation. 
Inflation may strike foodstuffs as 
it did during the war, or real estate 
as it did in Florida, or tulips as it 
did in Holland, or colonial enter- 
prise as it did under John Law’s 
sponsorship, or land or canal com- 
panies as it did in this country in 
the early 19th century, or securi- 
ties as it did in ’28 and ’29. 
Inflationary impulses follow no 
prescribed course. The war experi- 
ences are most vivid because they 
are so recent and occurred on such 
a large seale. They took place at a 
time when the world could not pro- 
duce enough food and raw mate- 
rial to meet the demand. Hence the 
surplus buying power which increas- 
ing quantities of money released was 
concentrated upon these objects. 


False vs. 
True Signs 


It is therefore a mis- 
take to suppose that 
inflation is not com- 
ing because business inventories and 
commodity prices have not mounted. 
It would be equally erroneous to 
come to such a conclusion on the 
ground that money rates are low, 
that currency in circulation is sta- 
tionery, that gold is flowing to this 
country, that the Federal Reserve 
banks are not buying government 
paper, that our ultimate gold base 
is greater than it ever has been, that 
the rate of deposit turnover is not 
rising, that the government’s credit 
is still good. The controlling facts 
are that the government is spending 
more than it can collect in the form 
of revenue, that the prospect for a 
balanced budget has never been 
poorer, that the total amount of 
money, i.e., currency plus demand 
deposits, is rapidly rising. These are 
the matrices of inflation, whatever 
its final incidence may be. 


Guarding The Codes 


A careless method of decoding 
telegrams is to write the translation 
on the telegram itself. This amounts 
to placing in the hands of any per- 
son with access to the bank’s files 
the means of defrauding the bank, 
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if a little ingenuity be exercised. ]j 
has been found by sad experience 
that ingenuity is often exercised for 
such purposes. A better plan is to 
make the translation on a separate 
form and to file the code telegram 
under lock and key.—H. W. S. 


Our Silver Debacle 


By RAY B. WESTERFIELD, Professor 
of Political Economy, Yale University, 

Honorary Chairman of the Economists’ 

National Committee on Monetary Policy, 
Published by the Ronald Press 

214 pages. Price $2.50 

Every banker who read Dr. 
Westerfield’s articles on ‘‘Money 
Stabilization’’ in the October and 
November issues of Rand M°Nally 
Bankers Monthly last year, will be 
interested in this illuminating analy- 
sis of the whole scope of the govern- 
ment’s silver operations. 

Without rancor, without political 
bias—but with an analytical, fact- 
supported approach, the author 
**takes off his gloves’’ to dissect the 
history of silver, the motivations of 
silver advocates, and the results of 
the present administration’s pro- 
gram. 

Has our silver policy affected 
price levels for the benefit of bettors, 
the farmers, or the public in gen- 
eral? Has it lived up to the claims 
of the inflationist? What doomed 
the silver manipulators, even before 
they were well under way? How 
may governmental silver specula- 
tions permanently hurt our silver 
mining industry? What has hap- 
pened to our traditional friendship 
with China? What will be the 
eventual reaction in Mexico? What 
has happened to India’s silver 
hordes? How has the administra- 
tion policy contributed to inflation- 
ary threats? 

These are some of the questions 
which Dr. Westerfield discusses and 
analyzes in pertinent, practical 
vein. 

This book is easy to read—lively 
—factual—full of punch. It makes 
understandable the mass of material 
constantly appearing in the current 
press, and by way of rounding out 
the whole matter, suggests a plan 
for saving what we can of the pres- 
ent situation. 


Quality may be even more impor- 
tant than price in buying bank sup- 
plies. 
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Bank News In Advertising 


If you have wondered what to 
say in your bank advertising, you 
may benefit by considering this pos- 
sibility. Let your advertising be 
news of the bank. You will be sur- 
prised if you try it, to see what 
benefit the bank derives from telling 
the whole world about things that 
go on inside. 

Naturally, you will pick out those 
happenings of which you are proud. 
For example, you might publish one 
advertisement that would read some- 
thing as follows: 


Customers deposited 
$1,078,043.10 
in this bank yesterday. 


That would be news to be proud of 
—news that would create a favor- 
able impression both among your 
present customers and those you do 
not have. 


If you buy a new machine to | 


speed the work in your bank, news 
about that would be interesting to 
your customers. If a promotion has 
been made, that is news. If your 
bank has increased its loans, that is 
news. If it has a good record of 
loan payments, that is well worth 
advertising. If it has a good record 
of investment income, that is some- 
thing to be proud of. Consider the 
matter of putting news into your 
advertising. 


Co-Executors And 
Co-Trustees 


A trust officer says that when an 
individual is appointed as co-execu- 
tor or co-trustee with a bank, it 
often means that he has to give the 
individual a complete course in 
education as to the duties which 
they have in common, and then 
hand over half the fees to the co- 
executor or co-trustee for the 
trouble of learning. He says that 
the caution that has been taught to 
the corporate trustee by long experi- 
ence is often distasteful to the in- 
experienced individual who would 
like to take chances in order to 
improve the income from the trust. 
In a few cases the bank found itself 
opposed to its co-trustee on nearly 
every question that arose. This offi- 
cer does not like trusts in which 
the bank must act with a co-execu- 
tor or co-trustee—H. W. S. 
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Announcing new ‘EASY SNAP”’ collapsible 
SLIDING DRAWER FILING 


BOX Genuine Folding box— 
not a reinforced tube. 


Made of 275 Ib. test b-flute cor- 
rugated board, with metal front, 
card case and handle. 


Entirely Olive Green Color 
Closes with automatic fasteners. 
Requires no pasting. 

No glued parts to loosen when damp. 
Will resist dampness. 




















Patented 


126 Stock sizes 
—a size for every 
business paper. 


The Drawer slides and the 
Lid lifts too. 












Manufactured by 


STRAYER COIN BAG COMPANY, New Brighton, Pa. 


(Bank Supplies Since 1914) 





Our complete banking facilities in- 
sure out-of-town banks and bankers 
prompt, efficient and economical handling of ac- 


counts in Chicago— we invite you to use our facilities, 


Crry Narionat Bank 


AND TRUST COMPANY of Chicage 
208 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation ) 


One hundred years 


of successful banking experience 
in New England, our knowledge 
of conditions and our contacts, 
enable us to render assistance to 
correspondent banks having busi- 


ness in this territory. 


THE NATIONAL 


Shawmut Bank 


40 WATER STREET - BOSTON 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 












Across T he Continent 
With McClintock 
On May 15, 1936, we were 


installing equipment as follows 
from Ocean to Ocean: 




















| 


RoseEMEAD, CALIF. . Barrier 
WaALSENBURG, CoLo... After Hour Dep. 
MANHATTAN, Kan. ....After Hour Dep. 
Wess City, Mo....... After Hour Dep. 


} CARTHAGE, Mo. ...B. A. and A. H. Dep. 
Aucona, Iowa......... After Hour Dep. 
CaRROLL, Iowa........ After Hour Dep. 
PAINS WB oi nae cu ls .... Barrier 


Eau Cuatre, Wis. ........Chime Clock 


CHERRY VALLEY, ILL. ......... Barrier 
PARKER, IND......... ........Barrier 
LOVELAND, OHIO. ............. Barrier 


 asceal 


New Mapison, OuI0...... ..Barrier 
i SWEETWATER, TENN...........Barrier 
i BRANFORD, FLORIDA........... Barrier 
H Bioomssory, N. J. ...........Barrier 
KENSINGTON, CONN............ Barrier 
ORTON, DEAGS: . 6.6 5.55660 sca 28 Barrier 


* *** Your Bank Can Be Next * * * * 


0. B. McClintock Company 


é Minneapolis, Minn. $ 
23%=—2% and 13% 


Calculators for Savings 
Accounts 






























To compile interest on savings accounts with 
a Meilicke Savings Calculator, is no more of 
a job than simply copying answers. 

Each account need no longer be a problem 
which takes time and often causes errors, for 
by simply referring to the correct month the 
Meilicke Savings Calculator shows the time 
in months and the interest answers. 

The new Meilicke Savings Calculator is im- 
proved in design and the price has been 
reduced. 

Simply state the rate you pay and your 


interest periods—we will then send you 
a calculater subject te ten days’ trial. 


Meilicke. Systems, Inc. 


3464 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Extracts From The Issue Of Fifty Years Ago 


The dirty and mutilated condi- 
tion of the $1 and $2 legal-tender 
notes has by this time attracted the 
attention of everybody. It is due to 
the policy of the Government in 
refusing to print new ones, and the 
consequent reluctance of bankers to 
send in to the Treasury Department 
such notes as become worn. The 
New York Board of Trade and 
Transportation had adopted resolu- 
tions asking legislation to provide 
new notes. 


The depositors of the Wall Street 
Bank of New York are not satisfied 
with the mere payment of their de- 
posits at the time the bank failed 
in 1884, but insist on interest also, 
before anything is paid to the stock- 
holders. To this the stockholders do 
not consent, and the issue has been 
earried into the courts. 


BANK CLERKS 
(Communicated) 


Perhaps in no business does so 
much depend upon the fidelity of 
the clerical force as in the business 
of banking. Many of the customers 
of the bank rarely come in contact 
with any one connected with the 
institution, except the clerks. 

They are the men whom the cus- 
tomers see every time they come to 
the bank. Many an account is driven 
away from the bank by an uncivil 
or disobliging teller, or by an in- 
competent or careless bookkeeper. 

Competition is getting to be so 
close in the banking business, that 
these matters of clerical courtesy 
are well worth attention. But not 
only in the matter of courteous and 
pleasing manners is a good clerk a 
source of strength to his bank. He 
also adds greatly to his value by a 
correct, prompt and neat manner of 
doing his work. Many customers 


are disposed to think very ill of the 
bank and its methods of manage. 
ment if their bank books are re. 
turned to them smeared or _ ineor- 
rect. 

Every day innumerable things 
turn up that can not possibly be all 
referred to an executive officer, for 
he would not have time to attend to 
them. A lazy man will shirk his 
work in a hundred ways in spite of 
the most vigilant oversight. Well, 
nobody knows anything about it; 
but every now and then a valuable 
customer closes up his account and 
quietly, without making any com- 
plaint, goes somewhere else. 

Or, perhaps, a customer comes to 
make an inquiry about an important 
draft that has been forwarded for 
collection. Instead of being waited 
on satisfactorily by the bookkeeper 
who has his account, and to whom 
he naturally comes, he is referred 
from this clerk to that one, and 
from that one to another, until 
finally he departs only half satisfied 
that the information he has ob- 
tained is, after all, correct. 

It used to be that the customer 
had to keep on good terms with the 
bank; but nowadays things have 
changed, and well-managed banks 
take care to keep on good terms 
with their customers. 


A determined effort has been 
made in the New York legislature 
to pass the Husted bill, making 
Saturday afternoon a legal half- 
holiday. The bankers of New York 
City almost unanimously protested 
against the movement on the ground 
that it would be impossible to per- 
form the business of the day in 80 
short a time, and escape legal lia- 
bility. In consequence of their pro- 
test, the bill was defeated. It is a 
long time since any movement al- 
fecting bankers has met with sueli 
determined opposition. 
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Special Reserves 


Some of the best-managed banks 
have made a practice during the 
past few years to set up a certain 
proportion of all revenues as re- 
serves against losses that experience 
has taught to be inevitable in prac- 
tieally every class of loan and in- 
vestment. For example, one bank 
sets up one tenth of one percent of 
the interest collected on municipal 
and utility bonds. It is many years 
since they had a loss in this depart- 
ment, but if and when a loss should 
occur, the funds to meet it have 
been saved. Another bank sets aside 
a small proportion of all trust fees 
to cover the costs of litigation and 
possible loss in connection with 
trusts undertaken. Some other banks 
segregate their loans into classes 
according to rate and accumulate 
reserves against credit losses. These 
special reserves are not shown sepa- 
rately in the published statements 
of condition, but are consolidated 
under the head, ‘‘Reserved for 
taxes and other contingencies’’ or 
some similar designation.—H. W. S. 


Increasing Personal 
Loan Business 


By R. E. DOAN and G. F. FOLEY 
Published by Bankers Pub. Co. 

465 Main Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
112 pages. Cloth bound. $2.50 


After giving practical operating 
suggestions for a bank’s small loan 
department, the authors, who are 
respectively the director of public 
relations and assistant cashier in 
charge of the personal loan and sav- 
ings department of the Denver Na- 
tional Bank, Denver, Colo., describe 
a plan this bank has developed. 


The plan is known as the Denver 
plan. Briefly, it is a cooperative 
arrangement with stores and others 
having accounts receivable that need 
collection attention. The bank lends 
the money to the debtors and pays 
the creditor. The loan to the debtor, 
however, is guaranteed by the cred- 
itor. The bank, then, through its 
personal loan department, arranges 
for periodical small payments to 
liquidate the loan. All of the detail 
of working out this plan, selling it 
to the stores, and handling the 
routine of records and collection are 
deseribed in this book. 
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What Do You Need? 


THE BANKER’S SECRETARY 


will assist you in purchasing, in the most economical manner, 
any of the merchandise or services listed below. 


If you desire information on any product or service used in your 
bank which is not in the list, write your requirements on the 
coupon or send a letter to the Banker’s Secretary—she will see 
that complete information is sent to you. 


No charge whatever for this service. It is maintained by us as 
a complimentary service for our many banking friends. 


1 Accounting Machines 56 Forms 
2 Accrual, Accounting and Audit 57 Forms, Continuous 
Control 58 Furniture 

3 Adding Machines 59 Glass Signs 

4’ Adressing Machines 60 Globes 

5 After-Hour Depositories 61 Hold-up Equipment 

6 Alarms—Bank Vault 62 Ink 

7 Bags 63 Ink in Powdered Form 

8 Bandit Resisting Enclosures 64 Interest Calculators 

9 Bank Directories 65 Interest Computing Machines 
10 Banking by Mail Envelopes 66 Lamps—Adding, Posting 
11 Banking Textbooks Machines 
12 Bill Straps 67 Lobby Displays 
13 Bookkeeping Machines 68 Loose Leaf Binders 
14 Bronze and Brass Signs 69 Maps 
15 Burglar Alarms 70 Name Plates 
16 Calculating Machines 71 Night Depositories 

17 Calculators 72 Night Depository Bags 
18 Cancelling Machines 73 Paper 

19 Central Files 74 Pass Books 
20 Changeable Signs 75 Pay Roll Envelopes 
21 Check Books 76 Perforating Machines 
22 Check Book Covers 77 Photographic Bank Systems 
23 Check Cancelling Perforators 78 Posting Machines 
24 Check Certifiers 79 Posture Chairs 
25 Check Dispensers 80 Proof Machines 
26 Check Endorsers 81 Rubber Stamps 
27 Check Files 82 Safes, Fire and Burglar Proof 
28 Check Protectors 83 Safe Deposit Boxes 
29 Check Signers 84 Safety Paper 
30 Check Sorting Trays 85 Sandurns 
31 Christmas Savings 86 Savings Banks, Home and 
32 Clocks—Advertising Pocket 

33 Coin Bags 87 Seals 

34 Coin Boxes 88 Seals, Coin Bags 

35 Coin Changers 89 Signs 

36 Coin Clocks 90 Sorting Trays 

37 Coin Counting Machines 91 Statistical Service 

38 Coin Envelopes 92 Storage Files 

39 Coin Trays 93 Supplies, Bank and Office 
40 Coin Wrappers 94 Tzble and Floor Lamps 

41 Coupon Books 95 Tear Gas 

42 Coupon Envelopes 96 Tellers—Bookkeepers Inter- 
43 Currency Boxes communication Systems 

44 Currency Envelopes 97 Thermometers—Giant, Elec- 
45 Currency Straps trical Advertisin 

46 Daylight Hold-up Equipment 98 Time and Delayed Time Clocks 
47 Delayed Time Locks 99 Travelers Checks 

48 Deposit Ticket Files 100 Vaults 

49 Desk Lamps 101 Vault Alarms 

50 Dictating Machines 102 Vault Equipment 

51 Duplicators 103 Vault Ventilators 

52 Electric Signs 104 Venetian Blinds 

53 Endorsing Stamps 105 Visible Records 

54 Envelopes 106 Window and Lobby Displays 
55 Files 

-—-—-—-— -—- PASTE THIS COUPON ON A PENNY POSTCARD — — — — — — — 


THE BANKER’S SECRETARY, Rand MSNally & Co. 
536 So. Clark St., Chicago, Illinois. 
Please have sent to us buying information on ....................0eeeeeeeeeee 





Handling Deposits On Busy Days 


In a recent letter from Theodore 
Rokahr, vice president and treas- 
urer of the First Citizens Bank and 
Trust Co. of Utica, New York, he 
asks if it would be possible to ar- 
range with bank customers who have 
large deposits that are usually 
brought in at the last minute each 
day, to deposit them in a way simi- 
lar to that used with night deposi- 
tories. 

The night depository system, of 
course, has worked with entire sat- 
isfaction, but it is not necessary to 
make the deposit at night in order 
to make the service correct. A de- 
posit can be made in a night deposi- 
tory at any time, day or night. 
However, Mr. Rokahr’s idea was not 
so much to use the depository safe, 
but rather to have an employee in 
a cage where deposits might be re- 
ceived without the delay of verify- 
ing the contents. 

This practice is followed by some 
banks. For example the Lake Shore 
Trust and Savings Bank of Chicago 
receives a number of large deposits 





REMODEL 
Your Bank Building 

















ing quarters. 


your service. 


maximum-cost limit. 
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now! & 


Gain the added convenience, prestige 
and improved facilities which expert modernization offers 
so advantageously at today’s low prices... . Bankers all 
over the country are profiting by present labor-and- 
material scales, realizing that not in years have conditions 
been so favorable for the physical improvement of bank- 


Thirty years’ experience in the con- 
struction of fine Bank Buildings great and small, is at 
Write for special literature and investigate 
our free preliminary Survey Plan, with guaranteed 


ST. LOUIS BANK BUILDING * tira" 


DESIGNERS » ENGINEERS » BUILDERS » 9th & Sidney, St. Louis, Mo. 


from customers which are brought 
to the the bank by the Brinks Ex- 
press Company. Instead of putting 
on enough tellers to count all of 
these deposits and verify them be- 
fore a receipt is returned, the bank 
stamps on the receipt of the Brinks 
Express Co. the following wording: 


“Received package referred to 
herein subject to verification of 
contents.” 

Lake Shore Trust and Savings 
Bank 


The teller receiving the deposit, 
signs underneath. This system has 
worked entirely satisfactory for a 
long time. If any mistake is found, 
the customer is perfectly willing to 
have it corrected, and the bank’s 
legal staff has agreed that this 
simple receipt is adequate for the 
protection of the bank. 

It is important, however, that a 
deposit received in this way is in a 
sealed envelope or a sealed bag. 











Bank Building News 


(Continued from page 339) 


Larger 
Quarters 


The Kemper State Bank 
of Booneville, Mo., has 
completed plans for adding ¢on- 
siderable space to its quarters, in an 
adjoining building which was re. 
cently purchased. 


Limestone 


The entire front of 
Front 


the Citizens Bank 
Building of Shelbyville, Ky., is be- 
ing torn away to be redesigned and 
rebuilt with Bedford limestone. The 
banking quarters are also being re- 
designed with new fixtures, a ven- 
tilating system, and a new directors’ 
room. 


Coupon 


ee The First National Bank 


of Kansas City, Mo., is 
adding 25 coupon booths in antic- 
ipation of increased clipping ac- 
tivity. The third floor is also being 
reconstructed for the trust depart- 
ment. 





Laundry Day For Bonds 


When the downtown business dis- 
trict of Pittsburgh was inundated 
by the big floods, water got into the 





vaults and some quantity of bonds 
was damaged. However, the job of 
restoring them to their original 
brilliance and smoothness was not 
such a task after all. 

One bank installed two electric 
mangles and smoothed out the bonds 
and dried them at the same time, 
by running them through these ma- 
chines just as a handkerchief or a 
hand towel is ironed. The paper 
and the ink used in the manufacture 
of bonds is so designed as to with- 
stand almost any amount of mois- 
ture. As a matter of fact, when the 
bonds are printed, they are wet, and 
must be dried before delivery. 


It is possible to make a good credit 
risk out of a man who is now a poor 
one. 
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Hunter Heads Reserve 
City Association 


Richard R. Hunter, vice president of the 
Chase National Bank, was elected presi- 
dent of the Association of Reserve City 
Bankers at the an- 
nual convention of 
the Association in 
Biloxi, Mississippi. He 
succeeds Charles E. 
Spencer, vice presi- 
dent of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Bos- 
ton, the retiring pres- 


ident of the Associa- 
? tion. 
f 1 Mr. Hunter has 





been in the banking 
business in New York 
since 1898, when he joined the Fifth 
Avenue Bank. From 1902 to 1930 he was 
eonnected with the Equitable Trust Com- 
pany of New York, serving on the official 
staff successively as assistant secretary, 
secretary, and later, vice president. He 
become a vice president of the Chase at 
the time of the Chase-Equitable merger 
in 1930. 5 

Mr. Hunter has taken an active part in 
the work of the Association of Reserve 
City Bankers for many years. 


RicHarD R. HUNETR 


Waller New Director 


W. J. Waller, vice president and cashier 
of the Hamilton National Bank at Wash- 
ington, D. C., has been elected to the 
board of directors. He has been with the 
bank since its organization, and prior to 
that was an official of the old Federal- 
American National Bank & Trust Co. He 
is a past president of the District of 
Columbia Bankers Association. 


Heads Mercantile Trust & 
Savings, Chicago 


William W. Farrell, formerly vice presi- 
dent, has been elected president of the 
Mercantile Trust & Savings Bank at Chi- 
cago, Ill., to succeed the late Harry N. 
Grut. Mr. Farrell has been senior vice 
president of the institution for the last 
15 years. 


Barnett Local Chest President 


The Jacksonville, Fla., Community Chest 
has selected as its president for the com- 
ing year, Don M. Barnett, executive vice- 
president of the Barnett National of that 
city. Upon taking the chair, he was epit- 
omized by his predecessor as: ‘‘A human 
dynamo; a sympathetic, lovable, under- 
standing man.’’ 


Hardin Reserve City 
Vice Président , 


At the annual convention of the Associa- 
tion of Reserve City Bankers, held in 
Biloxi, Miss., the latter part of April, 
Hord Hardin ez- 
ecutive vice-presi- 
dent of the M'ssis- 
sippi Valley Trust 
Company in S&t. 
Louis, Mo., was 
elected to the vice- 
presidency for the 
coming year. 

Mr. Hardin, who 
is recognized as 
one of the out- 
standing bank men 
of the Missouri Val- 
ley area, has been executive vice president 
of the Mississippi Valley Trust since 1934 
and a vice president since 1919. He has 
been an active factor in Reserve City 
Association Committee work for a number 
of years, and is at the present time a mem- 
ber of the legislative and resolutions com- 
mittees of his State Bankers Association. 





Horp HARDIN 


Bank Of America Promotes 


George Solari, for many years mana- 
ger of the San Anselmo branch of Bank of 
America N. T. & S. A., has been elected 
to the office of assistant vice president 
controller of the international banking de- 
partment, San Francisco headquarters. 
Frank P. Theron, now manager and assis- 
tant trust officer of the Fairfax branch, 
succeeds Mr. Solari in San Anselmo. G. W. 
Hiltabrand, assistant cashier of the Fair- 
fax braneh, will manage that branch. 


40 Years With Chicago Bank 


One of the deans of the Chicago banking 
profession celebrated an anniversary a few 
weeks ago. Howard O. Edmonds, vice presi- 
dent of the Northern Trust Co., recently 
observed—with typical absence of ostenta- 
tion and fuss—his 40th year of association 
with that institution, having joined its 
staff in 1896. He has been executive vice 
president of the trust department since 
1910. Incidentally, Mr. Edwards was 
secretary to the World’s Columbian Ex- 
position in 1893. 


Holderness On Opera Board 


M. E. Holderness, vice president of the 
First National Bank of St. Louis, Mo., 
has been unusually busy during recent 
weeks as a director of the St. Louis Munic- 
ipal Opera, arranging details for the 
annual opening on June 5, This is the 
18th season of this splendid, nationally 
famous, institution. 
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cance, during the banking crisis § 
and immediately thereafter, which § 
he rendered unobtrusively but § 


citizens of Cleveland, 
other public services.” 








So read the citation with which the 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce conferred 
upon Harris Creech, president of the 
Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany, its medal for 
public service. 

In accepting the 
medal, Mr. Creech, 
who is president of 
the bank at one of 
whose branches he be- 
gan work as a utility 
clerk, said that the 
award should be 
shared with his staff 
and associates. , 

In view of his 
characteristic modesty, officers of the bank 
pointed out that since the beginning of 
his presidency in 1923, deposits have in- 
ereased about $133,000,000, total resources 
have gained over $150,000,000, while the 
number of deposit accounts has grown 
from 386,000 to 569,000. The number of 
branch banking offices operated by the 
company in Greater Cleveland is now 54. 
In the same period the institution has be- 
come the 20th largest bank and trust com- 
pany in the United States, and ranks 43rd 
among banks throughout the world. 


Mr. Creech is a former treasurer of the 
Cleveland Community Fund, past president 
of the Cleveland Clearing House Associa- 
tion, a former member of the Federal Re- 
serve Advisory Council, and a director of 
a number of corporations in this district. 


He originated the idea of forming the 
Northern Ohio Reconstruction Co. for the 
purpose of underwriting the rehabilitation 
of the Lorain district, when that territory 
was struck by a tornado several years ago. 





HARRIS CREECH 


Kemper Clearing House Head 


James M. Kemper, president of the 
Commerce Trust Co., of Kansas City, Mo., 
has been elected president of the Kansas 
City Clearing House Association for the 
coming year. 

Incidentally, Mr. Kemper has just com- 
pleted ten years as president of his in- 
stitution and 20 years as a member of 
the official staff. 
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National City Promotes Two 


At the regular April meeting of the 
board of directors of The National City 
3ank of New York, Farris Campbell and 
Clare W. Banta were 
appointed vice presi- 
dents. 

Mr. Campbell was 
born in Higginsville, 
Missouri and grad- 
uated from the Uni 
versity of Missouri. 
He gained his first 
banking experience 
with the National 
Bank of the Republic 
in Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, When the bank 
was consolidated with the National Re 
serve Bank in April, 1914, Mr. Campbell 
became a member of the combined organ- 
ization, remaining there until De-ember of 
that year, when he went to New York. 

His first New York position was as a 
clerk in the Note Tellers Department of 
The National City Bank which he obtained 
on February 23, 1915. From there he 
rotated through the other operating de- 
partments until 1917, when he was ap- 
pointed assistant cashier. Five years 
later he was appointed an assistant vice 
president. 

Mr. Banta was born in Stockton, Cali- 





FARRIS CAMPBELL 


fornia, and graduated from the Poly- 
technic College at Oakland, California, 


He was associated with the Wells Fargo 


advertising. 


For Your Bank’s Statement 


the interest of Central Western executives 


Any effort you make to interest the executives of 
Central Western corporations in the services your 
institution offers can be enhanced by the publica- 
tion of your statements of condition in Chicago 
Journal of Commerce periodically. Our readers 
understand a bank statement. 


Thousands of business men in our territory 
depend on Chicago Journal of Commerce for news 
of business, finance and industry—daily 
no comparable news published locally. 


The responsiveness of Chicago Journal of 
Commerce readers enables this newspaper to lead 
all Central Western newspapers in _ financial 


Chicago Hournal of Commerce 


— AND LA SALLE STREET JOURNAL — 


12 East Grand Avenue, Chicago 


“The daily business and financial newspaper 
of the Central West”’ 


Bank and Union Trust Company for more 
than 19 years and in 1928 went with the 
Bank of America, N. A., New York City, 
as a vice president. When the Bank of 
America was merged with The National 
City Bank he became an assistant vice 
president of the latter organization. 


N. Y. Life Elects 


Mr. George 8S. Van Schaick, who was 
nominated as vice president of the New 
York Life Insurance Company on March 
11, was elected to that position May 13 
by the Company’s board of directors. 
Mr. Van Sehaick was formerly Superin- 
tendent of Insurance of the State of New 
York. 

Thomas A. Buckner, president, and all 
the other executive officers of the Com- 
pany were re-elected for the coming year. 


Turner Chicago Manager 
For Chemical 


Frank K. Houston, president of The 
Chemical Bank and Trust Co., of New 
York City, has recently announced the 
appointment of Huntington M. Turner, 
formerly assistant secretary in New York, 
as manager of the bank’s Chi-ago office, 
located in The Continental Illinois Bank 
building. Mr. Turner took charge of his 
new post immediately. 


there is 
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Williams Heads Evanston Bank 


Formerly executive vice president, George 
C. Williams now holds the presidency of 
the State Bank and Trust Co., Evanston, 
Illinois. Starting his banking career jy 
1913 with the Valley Junction Savings 
Bank of Des Moines, Iowa, Mr. Williams 
has subsequently served as vice pre-ident 
of the old Des Moines National Bank, and 
vice president of the Chicago Joint Stock 
Land Bank. 


Dillman I. B. A. 
Education Head 


The president of the Investment Bank 
ers Association of America, Orrin G. 
Wood, of Estabrook & Co., Boston, has 
announced the appointment of Davil Dill- 
man, economist and financial writer as 
educational director of the asso iation. 

Mr. Dillman has resigned as staff econ- 
omist of Business Week, the business news 
magazine, to accept the new connection 
and will be located in the association’s 
national headquarters at Chicago. 

‘*We feel that the association’s activi- 
ties are probably more important at pres 
ent than ever before,’’ Mr. Wood said in 
making the announcement. ‘‘ The investor 
is confronted with many new problems, 
and the educational department, always 
one of the major divisions of the associa- 
tion, is formulating plans to increase its 
services to the investor in response to the 
new requirements that present conditions 
create. ’’ 

P, A. Walters, vice president of Stone 
and Webster and Blodget, Inc., in Chicago, 
is chairman of the committee responsible 
for this phase of the association’s work. 


Central States Group Elects 


C. C. Wattam, secretary of the North 
Dakota Bankers Association was chosen 
president of the Conference of Presidents, 
Vice Presidents and Secretaries of State 
Bankers Associations, at the recent annual 
convention. During this meeting, the 
Texas State Association was admitted as 
the 15th member of the conference group. 


Kalamazoo Bankers On 
F. H. A. Committee 


In preparation for a recent F.H.A. 
Clinic held in Kalamazoo, Mich., Dunlap 
C. Clark, president of the American Na- 
tional Bank of that city was elected chair- 
man, and Frank E. MeAllister, president 
of the Home Savings Bank, and Earl H. 
Shepherd, executive vice president of the 
First National Bank and Trust Co., as 
members of the General Sponsoring Com 
mittee. 


Banking To Insurance 


J. H. Daggett has resigned as vice pres 
dent of the Marshall & Ilstey Bank, of 
Milwaukee, Wis., to become executive vice 
president of the Old Line Life Insurance 
Co., effective July 1. He retains his mem 
bership on the board of the Marshall & 
Ilsley Bank. 
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Six Bankers Head 
New York Chamber 


At the annual meeting of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the State of New York, 
on May 7, six prominent bankers were 
elected to important 
posts in the Chamber 
for the coming fiscal 
year. 

For President the 
State Chamber selected 
Winthrop W. Aldrich, 
chairman of the board 
of the Chase National 
Bank. Mr. Aldrich sue- 
ceeds Thomas I, Park- 
inson, who has served 
two years and is, 
therefore, inel gible for 
re-election. Having just passed the half 
century mark, the new president is the 
youngest of the long line to be chosen for 


W. W. ALDRICH 


this position since the Chamber was 
founded 168 years ago with a charter 


from King George III. 

Mr. Aldrich is the 45th president of 
this oldest organization of its kind in the 
world. 

Like the man he succeeds in the presi- 
dency, Mr. Aldrich practiced law before 
entering another field in which he was to 
attain great prominence. He left the legal 
profession to later become head of the 
nation’s largest banking institution and 
Mr. Parkinson stepped from law to the 
presidency of one of the great insurance 
companies. 

Other bankers selected for posts of re- 
sponsibility for the coming year are: 

J. Stewart Baker, chairman of the Bank 
of the Manhattan Co., for treasurer. 

Walter H. Bennett, chairman of Emi- 
grant Industrial Savings Bank, for chair- 
man of the finance and currency commit- 
tee. 

Frederick B. Hasler, chairman of the 
executive committee of the Continental 
Bank & Trust Co., for chairman of the 
committee on internal trade and improve- 
ments. 

Edwin G. Merrill, chairman of the board 
of the bank of New York & Trust Co., for 
chairman of the committee on taxation. 

Willis H. Booth, vice-president of the 
Guaranty Trust Co., for trustee of the real 
estate of the Chamber. 

A further interesting banker personality 
note is that James G. Blaine, president of 
the Marine Midland Trust Co., is a mem- 
ber of the nominating committee which 
presented the names for the election which 
will be held May 7. 





Convention Calendar 





National Conventions 


A. B. A.September 21-24 (St. Francis 
Hotel) San Francisco 

A. I, B—June 8-12. Seattle, Wash. (Olym- 
pie Hotel) 

F. A. A.—September 14-17—Nashville, 
Tenn. 

I. B. A—December 2-6—Augusta, Ga. 
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Mortgage Bankers Assn.—Oct. 7-9— 


Memphis, Tenn. 


U. S. Bldg. and Loan League—October | 


14-16—New York City. 


State Conventions 


Colorado—June 19-20—Glenwood Springs. 

Delaware—September 10 (tentative) Re- 
hoboth. 

Idaho—June 18-20—Spokane, Washington 
(Davenport Hotel) 

Iowa—June 1-3—Des Moines. (Fort Des 
Moines Hotel) 

Maine—June 26-27—Poland Spring 

Massachusetts—June 11-13—Swampscott. 
(New Ocean House) 

Michigan—June 26-29—Mackinac Island. 
(Grand Hotel) 

Minnesota—July 
Hotel) 


1-3—Duluth. (Duluth 


| 
| 
| 


| 





Montana—July 24-25—Yellowstone Nat’l | 


Park {Old Faithful Inn) 

Nebraska—In the fall—date to be selected 
in June 

New York State—June 20-22—Bolton 
Landing (The Sagamore). 

North Carolina—June 7-12—Shipboard to 
Bermuda, 

North Dakota—Sometime in June. 

Oregon—June 12-13—Portland. 

Rhode Island—Sometime in June. 

Utah—June 22-23—Bryce Canyon. 

Vermont—Early in June—Morrisville. 

Virginia—June 18-20—Virginia Beach. 
(Cavalier Hotel) 

Washington—June 18-20—Spokane. (Dav- 
enport Hotel) 

West Virginia—June 26-27—White Sul- 
phur Springs, Va. 

Wisconsin—June 22-24—Milwaukee. 

Wyoming—June 26-27—Casper 


Heads Boston Clearing House 


Robert D. Brewer, president of the 
Merchants National Bank of Boston, 
Mass., was elected president of the Clear- 
ing House Association of that city at the 
spring meeting. 

Herbert E. Stone, vice president of the 
Second National Bank of Boston, was 
elected secretary. 

The Association is celebrating its 80th 
anniversary with the issuance of a 32-page 
brochure, containing photographs of 
former officers of the association from 
1866 to the present time, and giving a 
brief history of the organization. 


Jackson Reaches 47th Year 
With Girard Trust 


Albert Atlee Jackson, president of the 
Girard Trust Co. at Philadelphia, has spent 
nearly all of his business years with that 
institution. He started with Girard when 
about 22 and celebrated his 69th birthday 
on the 28th of May. 


Wolfe, A. I. B. Speaker 


O. Howard Wolfe, cashier of the Phila- 
delphia National Bank, was the principal 
speaker at the commencement exercises of 
the New York Chapter of the American 
Institute of Banking, on May 28, 
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How can | 
SUCCEED? 





“Tl tell you how—in one 
word. STUDY. Learn bank- 
ing thoroughly—all there is 
to know about it from start to 
finish so that you will be ready 






for any and every opportunity 
that presents itself.” 







And Rand M¢Nally & Com- 
pany can help you learn all 
there is to know about suc- 






cessful banking. From thou- 
sands of manuscripts submitted 
we selected three to publish 
which embody the fundamen- 
tal principles of banking. 
These are known as the Blue 
Book Library 


Practice. 








of Banking 












Heed the advice of those who 
know what it takes to be suc- 
cessful in banking. Send for 
these books today. They will 
give you an all around under- 
standing of the fundamentals 
of banking. 























Paste this on a 
penny postcard | ~~ ~ 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 
536 So. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


Send me the Blue Book Library of Bank- 
ing Practice on a 5-day approval plan. If 
I lke them I will send you $10. If I keep 
only 2, I will send you $7.50, and if only 
1, $5., or I will return them all without 
obligation to me, within 5 days. 
























CHASE 


Service to Correspondent Banks 


INVESTMENT CHECKINGS 


IN ADDITION to its securities safekeeping service 
and its facilities for the execution of purchase and 
sale orders, the Chase is helpful to correspondents 


in a number of other ways. 


Correspondents frequently seek information about 
commercial paper or acceptances which they are 


considering for investment. 
g 


Such inquiries are immediately brought to the 
attention of the Chase officers directly in charge 


of the bank’s own investment portfolio. 


These officers welcome the opportunity to check 
investments for correspondents and exchange in- 
formation and opinions on matters of investment 
policy. 

THE 


CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





REVISIONS IN THE BANK SYSTEM 


Banks not previously reported indicated by a * 


New And Reopened Institutions 


New Banks..... 
New Branches 
Reopened Banks . 


Through Liquidation 
Through Merger or Consolida ation 
Through Absorption, etc... 
Through Conversion ...... 

Total Discontinued. . . 


Through Liquidation 

Through Merger and C onsolidation 

Through Absorption ........... 
Total Discontinued. ...... 


execs National 18; State 60; 


ete wie National 4; State 22... 
. National 10; State 12.. 
State 4.. 


Banks Reported Discontinued 


.National 7; State 35; 
. National 1; State 4; 
.. National 6; State 18; 

.National 4; State 3; 


Private 
Private 


Private 
Private 


Branches Discontinued 


. Total 26 
. Total 22 
Total 4 


Total 5 
Total 2 
Total 2 
Total 9 


Changes In Titles And/Or Locations 


National 1; State 10; Private 1 


ALABAMA 
Stevenson 
Tennessee Valley Bank, Branch of 
Decatur 61-246 
(Merged with Tennessee Valley Bank, 
5986) Branch, Scottsboro, March 


ARKANSAS 

Marshall 

*Citizens Banking Exchange 
(Closed March 31, 1936. In 
receiver) 

Tyronza 

*Marked Tree Bank (Tellers Window 
of Marked Tree) (Miss Margaret Em- 
rich in charge. Opened April 1, 1936) 

Tyronza 

*Tyronza Banking Co - 
(Liquidated. Discontinued April 1, 1936 
and taken over by Marked Tree Bank) 


CALIFORNIA 


hands of 


Burlingame 

*The San Francisco Bank, Burlingame 
Branch 0-1371 
(L. H. Hansen, Manager. Opened April 
15, 1936) 

Chico 

The Anglo California National Bank 
of San Francisco, Chico Branch. 90-1338 
(L. R. Brown, Manager. Opened March 
28, 1936) 

Chico 

First National Bank 

(Purchased by The Anglo California 
National Bank of San Francisco, March 
28, 1936, which now operates a branch 
in Chico) 

Laguna Beach 

Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Laguna Beach Branch 


(Frank D. ~+\ ead Manager. 
March 21, 1936) 
Laguna Beach 
Citizens Bank 
(Taken over by Bank of ‘America Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Assn., San 
Francisco, March 21, 1936, which bank 
how operates a branch in Laguna 
Beach) 
Long Beach 
Citizens State Bank 
pabsorbed by Farmers & Merchants 
Long Beach, February 15, 1936, 
which organized a branch at Long 
ac 
Long Beach 
armers & Merchants Bank, oe & 
American Branch 
(Opened February 15, 1936) 


Opened 


Total 12. Branches..... 


Los Angeles 

*The California Bank -20 
Above bank has made changes in the 
names of twenty-one offices as follows. 
Atlantic- Whittier 16-281 
(Formerly Atlantic Avenue Office) 
8th & Fedora Office 16-204 
(Formerly 8th & Mariposa Office) 
54th & 4th Avenue Office 
(Formerly Angeles Mesa Office) 
54th & Vermont Office 
(Formerly 54th Street Office) 
ist & Cummings Office 
(Formerly Hollenbeck Heights Office) 
lst & Townsend Office 5 
(Formerly Belvedere Office) 
Hollywood-Vine 
(Formerly Hollywood Office) 
wood) 
Hunting Drive-El Sereno Office. 
(Formerly Northeast Office) 
La Brea-Beverly Office 
(Formerly Hancock Park Office) 
Manchester & Vermont Office... 
(Formerly Southside Office) 
7th & Alvarado Office 
(Formerly Westlake Park Office) 
60th & Broadway Office 16-170 
(Formerly 60th Street Office) 
Sunset & Alvarado Office 
(Formerly Sunset Boulevard Oates} 
Sunset & Edgecliff Office 6-164 
(Formerly Hollywood Junction office) 
Sunset-Gardner Office 90-1152 
(Formerly West Hollywood Office) 
(Hollywood) 
Vermont & Jefferson Office 
(Formerly University Office) 
Vernon & Broadway Office 
(Formerly S. Broadway & Vernon 
Office) 
Vernon & Central Office 
(Formerly Vernon Avenue Office) 
Washington & Vermont Office. ..16-175 
(Formerly Washington Street Office) 
Whittier & Indiana Office 16-177 
(Formerly Whittier Boulevard Office) 
Whittier-Euclid Office 1 
(Formerly Euclid-Lorena Office) 


(Holly- 
- 16-168 


16-171 


Milpitas 


*Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Milpitas Branch. .90-701 
(Opened May 2, 1936. A. lL. Crabb, 
Manager) 

Milpitas 

*Bank of Milpitas 

(Taken over by Bank of America Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Assn., San 
Francisco, May 2, 1936 which bank 
now operates a branch at Milpitas) 

Portola 


Bank of America National Trust & 
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Savings Assn., Feather River Branch 
(Branch of San Francisco) 
(Amelia C. Roberts Asst. 
Opened February 11, 1936) 
Portola 
Plumas Bank (Branch of 
Quincy) 90-956 
(Taken over by Bank of America Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Assn., San 
Francisco,” February 11, 1936, which 
established a branch in Portola) 
Quincy 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Quincy Branch (Branch 
of San Francisco 
(A. M. Travis, Manager. 
ruary 11, 1936) 
Quincy 
Plumas County Bank 
(Taken over by Bank of America Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Assn., San 
Francisco, February 11, 1936, which 
established a new branch in Quincy) 
San Francisco 
*American Trust Co., 


County 


Opened Feb- 


Russ ers 


(Voluntarily closed April 
Business transferred to Head Office) 

San Francisco 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Visitacion Valley —- 
(Opened February 10 1936, A. J. Nardi, 
Manager) 

Ventura 
Bank of Ventura County 
Branch 90-344 
(Taken over by Bank of America Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Assn., San 
Francisco, and consolidated with Bank 
of America National Trust & Savings 
Assn., Ventura Branch, Ventura, March 
28, 1936) 

Weaverville 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Weaverville Branch 

90-1368 

(Ray O. Kelly, Manager. Opened March 
16, 1936) 


America, 


COLORADO 


Carbondale 

*First National Bank - 
(In process of liquidation April 6, 1936. 
Deposit liabilities assumed by First 
National Bank of Glenwood Springs) 

Hooper 
Hooper State Bank 
“ae liquidation February 26, 
1 
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Lamar 

*First National 
(In voluntary liquidation. 
liability assumed by 
Bank, March 28, 1936) 

Parker 

Douglas County Bank 2- 
(Certain assets and deposit liability 
taken over by Littleton National Bank, 
Littleton. Certified out of the State 
janking Department, April 8, 1936) 


bank 
Deposit 
Lamar National 


GEORGIA 
Arlington 
*Bostwick Banking Co. (Private) 
1936. Suc- 
under title 
March 1, 


(Discontinued February 29, 
ceeded by new state bank 
of Bostwick Banking Co., 
1936) 

Arlington 

*Bostwick Banking Co 
(Succeeded Bostwick 3anking Co., 
Private, as a state bank and opened 
March 1, 1936. Capital $15,000, Surplus 
and Profits $3,160. W. E. Bostwick, Jr., 
President, Carl Clements, Cashier) 

Colquitt 
Bailey Banking Co. (Private). .64-1166 
(Change in location of Bailey Banking 
Co. (Private), Damascus March 10, 
1936. J. W. Bailey President, J. L. 
Crawford, Cashier) 

Concord 
J. F. Madden & Sons (Private). .64-1002 
(Outside deposits liquidated and no 
new business solicited. Reported Feb- 
ruary 3, 1936) 

Damascus 
Bailey Banking Co. (Private). .64-1166 
(Moved to Colquitt, March 10, 1936) 

Dawson 

*The Bank of Terrell 2 
(Opened May 1, 1936. Capital $25 000, 
Surplus $5,000. W. B. Hailey, President, 
R. C. Sheppard, Cashier) 

Hoschton 

*Bank of Hoschton -6§29 
(Voluntary liquidation April 20, 1936) 


64-1133 


IDAHO 
Spirit Lake 
"Hank Of Spirit LAKE... ...0s60 92-206 
(Voluntary liquidation April 30 1936) 


ILLINOIS 

Bradford 
Bradford Banking Co 
(Change in title of Phoenix Banking 
o., effective March 1, 1936) 

Bradford 
Phenix Banking Co $ 
(Changed title to Bradford Banking 
Co., effective March 1, 1936) 

Warren 

*The Citizens National Bank of Warren 


(Charter issued April 18, 1936. Capital 
50,000. H. W. Burmeister, President, 
E. L. Geach, Cashier) 


INDIANA 
Columbia City 
Columbia State Bank 
(Closed February 18, 1936) 
Earl Park 
Earl Park State Bank 
(Closed March 28, 1936) 
Flora 
Flora State Bank 
(Deposit liability assumed by Bright 
National Bank at Flora, February 28, 
1936) 
Rockfield 
*Union State Bank, Branch of Delphi 
71-1028 
(Closed May 2, 1936. Business trans- 
ferred to Head Office) 


IOWA 
Algona 
*Security State Bank 72- ass 
(Opened April 20 1936. Capital $50 
Surplus and Profits $12,500. C. R. a 
tagh, President, E. A. Schemel, Cashier) 
Charter Oak 
*First National Bank 72-781 
(Voluntary liquidation May 4, i936) 
Clearfield 
State Savings Bank (Office of Sharps- 
burg) (C. H. Young, Manager. Opened 
— 15, 1936) 
Sly 
*First Trust & Savings Bank, Office of 
Cedar Rapids. (Opened May 2, 1936. 
Jerry Bys, Manager) 
Gladbrook 
*First National Bank 
(Began voluntary liquidation 
1936) 
Henderson 
State Savings Bank (Office of Council 
Bluffs) (Opened March 7, 1936. R. E. 
Anderson, Manager) 
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April 8, 


Luke Park 
First National Bank 
(Succeeded by Security 
(new) March 30, 1936) 

Lake Park 
Security 
(Capital 


State Bank 


State Bank 
$25,000, Surplus and 
$24,000. W. F. Thompson, 
Ernest McDowell, Cashier. Opened 
under state charter March 30, 1936. 
Succeeded First National Bank) 
Leland 
Leland Co-operative 
(Suspended March 31, 
Linn Grove 
*First State 
(Moved to Sioux Rapids, 
and charter transferred) 
Linn Grove 
*First State Bank, Office 
Rapids. (Opened April 4, 
Seott, Manager) 
ted Oak 
C. Houghton’s 


72-2055 
Profits 
President, 


72-2101 
1936) 


April 4, 1936 


Sioux 
A. J. 


of 
1936. 


Bank (Private) 
72-199 
(Discontinued May 39, Deposit 
liability assumed by the new Hough- 
ton State Bank, May 11 1936) 

ted Oak 
*Houghton State Bank 2-198 
(Opened May 9, 1936. Capital $50,000, 
Surplus and Profits $13 000. President, 
H. C. Houghton, Jr., and Cashier, Oscar 
Helgerson. Assumed deposit liability 
of the H. C. Houghton’'s Bank (Private) 
May 11, 1936) 

Shannon City 
First National Bank 
(Voluntary liquidation November 1. 
1935. Liquidating agent First National 
sank, Diagonal) 

Shell Rock 

*State Bank of Waverly, 
Waverly. Certificate issued 
1936) 

Sioux Rapids 

*Central Trust & Savings Bank, Office 
of Cherokee. 

(Discontinued April 4, 1936) 

Sioux Rapids 

*First State Bank 7 
(Moved from Linn Grove, April 4, 
1936 and charter transferred. Capital 
$25,000, Surplus and Profits $8,000. 
L. F. Pingel, President, A. J. Scott, 
Cashier) 

Strahan 
Farmers State Bank 72 92 
(Deposit liability assumed by Randolph 
State Bank, Randolph, February 18, 
1936) 

Sully 
Kellogg Savings Bank (Office of Kel- 
logg) (L. H. Macy, Manager. Opened 
April 1, 1936) 


Office of 
April 23, 


KANSAS 
Atchison 
Commerce Trust Co eer: 5 
(In liquidation since February 25, 1935) 
Goessel 
Goessel State Bank 
(Voluntary liquidation March 9, 
Holton 
Kansas State Bank 
(Changed title to The Kansas State 
Bank, March 18, 1936) 
Holton 
The Kansas State Bank 
(Change in title of the Kansas State 
Bank, March 18, 1936, Capital $50,000, 
Surplus and Profits $10,000. President 
W. C. Roche and Cashier Harry Brad- 
ley) 
Riley 
Farmers State Bank 
(Voluntary liquidation March 24, 1936. 
Surrendered certificate of authority to 
transact its current business to Riley 
State Bank) 


1936) 


KENTUCKY 
3eech Grove 
*McLean County Bank 
(Went into voluntary liquidation Jan- 
uarv 31, 1936. Final liquidation May 1, 
1936) 
Erlanger 
The Community Bank 
(Capital $15,000, Surplus , 
A. Scheben, Sr., President, W. H. Fol- 
mar, Cashier. Opened February 15, 
1936 
Franklinton 
Peoples Bank 
(Taken over by Department of fase 
ing for liquidation March 2, 1936) 
Hardin 
*Hardin Bank § 
(Voluntary liquidation April 18, 1936) 
Harrodsburg 
Farmers Trust Co 
(In process of liquidation. 


Reported 
February 17, 1936) 


RAND 


Pikeville 
Pikeville National Dank........73- -269 
(Changed title February 3, 1936 to 
Pikeville National Bank & Trust Co,) 
Pikeville 
Pikeville National Bank & Trust Co, 
73- 
(Change in title of Pikeville National 
Bank, effective February 3, 1936) 


LOUISIANA 
lonchatoula 
Guaranty Bank & Trust 
porary Office of Hammond. 
February 19, 1936) 
Zwolle 
Sabine State 
of y 
(Closed March 1, 1936) 


Co. (Tem- 
Reported 


Bank & Trust Co. (Braneh 


MARYLAND 
Fishing Creek 
*County Trust Co. of Maryland, Branch 
OC COPDPIOCUS .. o0 6ecisicesaguaee 65-269 
(Discontinued January 1, 1936) 


MICHIGAN 
Ann Arbor 
Ann Arbor Savings & Commercial Bank 7 
74-100 
(Merger of Ann Arbor Savings Bank, 
Farmers & Mechanics Bank and First 
National Bank & Trust Co., February 
17, 1936 under above title. Capital; 
Preferred $800,000 and Common $150,- 
000 and Surplus $230,000. Rudolph BE 
Reichert, President, Fred T. Stowe, 
Cashier) 
Ann Arbor 
Ann Arbor Savings Bank 
(Merged with Farmers & Mechanics 
Bank and First National Bank & Trust 
Co. as Ann Arbor Savings & Commer- 
cial Bank, February 17, 1936) 
Ann Arbor 
Farmers & Mechanics Bank 
(Merged with Ann Arbor Savings Bank 
and First National Bank and Trust Co, 
as Ann Arbor Savings & Commercial 
Bank February 17, 1936) 
Ann Arbor 
First National Bank & Trust Co...74-99 
(Merged with Ann Arbor Savings Bank 
and Farmers & Mechanics Bank as 
Ann Arbor Savings & Commercial 
Bank, February 17, 1936) 
Richland 
Farmers State Savings Bank... .74-808 
(Recorded liabilities assumed ‘by State 
Bank of Augusta, Augusta, effective 
March 2, 1936. Remaining assets to 
be liquidated) 
Vicksburg 
*The First National Bank & Trust Co, 
Kalamazoo, Vicksburg Branch 


(Opened May 1, 1936. Ferris H. Oswald, 
Manager) 


MINNESOTA 

Benson 

*The First State Bank of Benson. 75-1591 
(Charter 1615. Opened May 1, 1936. 
Conversion of National Bank of Ben- 
son. Capital $25,000, Surplus $10,000, 
F. W. Riegger, President and Cashier) 

Benson 

*National Bank of Benson 
(Converted to The First State Bank of 
Benson, May 1, 1936) 

Bixby 
State Bank of Bixby 
(Voluntary liquidation January 1, 1936) 
Scho 

*Citizens State Bank of Echo...75-1623 § 
(Opened May 4, 1936. Capital $10,000, 
Surplus $2,000. E. L. Broecker, Presi- 
dent, S. C. Oetting, Cashier) 

Evan 

*State Bank of Evan 
(Changed title and location to Citizens 
State Bank of St. James, St. James, | 
May 2, 1936) 

Franklin 
Franklin State Bank 
(Capital $10,000, Surplus $2 000. 
Henton, President, G. A. Johnson] 
Cashier. Opened May 2, 1936) 

Mendota 
Mendota State Bank 
(Voluntary liquidation December 5, 
1935) 

Olivia 

*Citizens National Bank 
(Voluntary liquidation. 
The Citizens State Bank, 
1936) 

Olivia 

*Citizens State Bank 
(State charter issued 
Opened April 20, 1936. A conversion 
the Citizens National Bank. Capital 
$25,000, Surplus and Profits $12,000 
Frank Kircher, President, George 
Kircher, Cashier) 


Converted into 
April 20, 


April 
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Jam 

tisens State Bank of St. James 
(Opened May 2, 1936. Change in title 
and location of State Bank of Evan, 
)Bvan. Capital $25.000. Surplus and 
~ Profits $7,000, Walter Bugge, Cashier) 


MISSISSIPPI 

Holcomb 
"Bank of Holcomb 

(Placed in liquidation March 31, 
fark ville 

Merchants & Farmers Bank 
(In liquidation. teported 
> 1936) 


5-319 
1936) 


March 16, 


a MISSOURI 

/Bosworth 
Citizens Bank 
(Taken over by First National Bank, 
March 18, 1936) 

“Chadwick 
*Farmers Bank 80-1671 
(Taken over by Citizens Bank, Sparta, 
April 11 1936) 

High Hill 
"a 80-1029 
(Closed hy order of Board of Directors 
February 21, 1936) 

Holden 
First National Bank 80-1412 
(Purchased by Bank of Holden, March 
16, 1936) 

Leonard 
Farmers Bank 
(Closed February 

Linn 
Farmers & Merchants Bank... .80-1450 
(Closed by order of its Board of Direc- 
tors March 6, 1936) 

Linn 
Linn State Bank 
(Change in title and location of Rich 
Fountain Bank, Rich Fountain March 
23, 1936. Capital $20,000, Surplus and 
Profits $11,000. John Klebba, Presi- 
dent, Alphonse Fick, Cashier) 

'Norborne 
*Norborne Trust Co 80-1709 
(Merged with Citizens Bank of Nor- 
borne, April 23 1936) 

Rick Fountain 
Rich Fountain Bank 80-1401 
(Changed title and location to Linn 

» State Bank, Linn, March 23, 1936) 

"St. Joseph (Industrial City P. O.) 
*Growers Exchange Bank 
(Closed by order of board of directors 
May 9, 1936) 


80-1064 


MONTANA 
Belt 


Belt Valley Bank 

(Opened in March. 
Surplus $5,000. F. A. 
dent, L. V. Jackson, 


93-520 
$25 000, 
Presi- 


Capital. 
W oehner, 
Cashier) 


NEBRASKA 


Pe sced Rapids 
» *Cedar Rapids State Bank.. 


. . 76-1337 
Capital $10,000, 
Cox, President, 
Cashier) 


(Opened May 1, 1936. 

Surplus $2,500. G. M. 

George B. Miles, 
Falls City 

Nebraska State Bank 

(Taken | over by Falls City State 

March 2, 1936) 


NEW JERSEY 
Glen Rock 
EEO TOMMR. 6 cc ccacscsccncl 55-593 
(Opened February 8, 1936. Succeeded 
Glen Rock National Bank. Capital 
Be 000, Surplus and profits $36,000. 
H. Ramsey, President, John C. 
ite Cashier) 
Glen Rock 
Glen Rock National Bank... .55-593 
(Voluntary liquidation. Succeeded by 
» &@ state bank, Glen Rock Bank, Feb- 
Tuary 8, 1936) 
Newark 
Bank of Commerce E 
*(Change in title of the Marzano State 
Bank & Trust Co., effective February 
10, 1936) 
Newark 
» Marzano State Bank & Trust Co.. .55-28 
(Title changed to Bank of Commerce, 
| February 10 1936) 


3 NEW YORK 
Binghamton 


*First National Bank of Binghamton, 

First Ward Branch. 

(To open about June 1, 
F Morgan, Manager) 
Binghamton 
» *Marine Midland Trust Co. of Bingham- 

"ton, First Ward Office. (Opened April 

8, 1936. H. F. Milligan, Manager) 


1936. David 


NORTH CAROLINA 
liillsboro 
*Bank of Orange 
(Discontinued April 10, 1936. Assets 
purchased and liabilities assumed by 
Durham Loan & Trust Co., Durham, 
May 1, 1936, which bank now operates 
a branch at Hillsboro) 
Hillsboro 
*Durham Loan & Trust Co., Hillsboro 
66-373 
(Opened May 1, Succeeded Bank 
of Orange) 
Mount Olive 
Bank of Mount Olive 
(Opened, March 2, 1936. 
First National Bank. Capital $25,000, 
Surplus and Profits $58,000. P. R. Thig- 
pen, President E. C. Casey, Cashier) 
Mount Olive 
First National Bank 
(Taken over by 
Mount Olive, March 2, 


1936. 


new 
1936) 


NORTH DAKOTA 

Landa 

*First International Bank 
(Capital $15,000, Surplus and Profits 
$24 000. J. R. Carley, President, P. M. 
Severson Cashier. This was a conserv- 
ator dank which reopened unrestricted 
April 14, 1936) 

Neche 
Citizens State Bank 77-664 
(Opened February 8, 1936. Succeeded 
First National Bank in Neche, Capital 
$15,000, Profits $13,940 President K. O. 
Paulson and Cashier J. L. Symington.) 

Neche 
First National Bank in Neche...77-664 
(Voluntary liquidation February 7, 1936. 
Succeeded by new Citizens State Bank) 


OHIO 
Canton 


Central Savings Bank & Trust Co. 
5 


-72 
(Merged with First Trust & Savings 
Bank under above title, March 7, 1936. 
Capital $300,000, Capital Debentures 
$175,000, Surplus and Profits $84,930. 
Harley J. Fast, President and Thos. 
M: Kober, Secretary and Treasurer) 
Lakewood 
Peoples National Bank 
(Assets purchased by Lorain Street 
Bank, Cleveland, February 21, 1936) 
Minerva 
Minerva Banking Co 
(Closed September 29, 1934. 
April 3, 1936. Capital 
Cox, President, and 
Cashier) 


Reopened 
$35,000. W. H. 
John T. Jones, 


OKLAHOMA 
Lovell 


First State Bank 

(Merged with Farmers & Merchants 
Bank, Crescent under latter title, Feb- 
ruary 29, 1936. H. A. Adams, President, 
Ernest Williams, cashier) 

Wayne 

First State Bank 

(Merged with McClain County Na- 
tional Bank, Purcell, March 2, 1936. 
Capital $50,000, Surplus and Profits 
$67,000, John H. Wells, President, E. L. 
Sherman, Cashier) 


OREGON 
North Bend 


First National Bank of Portland 
(Branch of Portland) -79 
(C. P. Kibber, Manager. Opened March 
2, 1936) 
North Bend 

North Bend National Bank $ 
(Taken over by First National Bank it 
Portland, March 2, 1936, which bank 
now operates a branch in North Bend) 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

Heath Springs 
Bank of Heath Springs 7 
(Voluntary liquidation February 
1936) 

Heath Springs 
Heath Springs Depository 
(Opened March 2, 1936. E. C. Bridges. 
President, W. R. Hilliard, Cashier) 

Johnston 

*The Johnston Bank 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. : q 
Edwards. President, J. M. Edwards, 
Cashier. Conversion of Johnston Cash 
Depository, April 21, 1936) 

Johnston 

*Johnston Cash Depository 
(Amended charter and converted to 
The Johnston Bank, April 21 1936) 
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Salley 

°The Bank of Salley... .-ccecse. 67-663 
(Opened April 9, 1936. Conversion of 
Salley Cash Depository. Capital $10,- 
000, Surplus $3,000. C. W. Jones, Presi- 
dent, L. A. McMillan, Cashier) 

Salley 

*Salley Cash Depository 
(Charter amended on 
and The Bank of Salley 
Opened April 9, 1936) 

Simpsonville 
Farmers Bank of Simpsonville. 
(Conservator bank which 
unrestricted April 1, 1936. 
$10,000. D. L. Bramlett, 
D. L. Bramlett, Jr., Cashier) . 


organized. 


-67-457 
reopened 
Capital 
President, 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Amherst 
Farmers State Bank 
(Suspended March 20, 
Revillo 
*Farmers & 
(Closed 


1936) 


Merchants Bank....7 
April 22, 1936) 


TENNESSEE 
Clifton 
Clifton State Bank 
(Closed March 28, 
Cross Plains 
*Cross Plains Bank 
(In liquidation April 10, 1936) 
Donelson 
Bank of Donelson 
(Opened March 26, 1936. 
000, Surplus $2,500. R. D. Stanford, 
President, J. F. Weakley, Cashier. 
Taking over Donelson Bank & Trust 
Co.) 
Donelson 
Donelson Bank & Trust Co 87-536 
(Voluntary liquidation March 25, 1936. 
Taken over by the Bank of Donelson) 
(new) 
Greeneville 
Greene County B 
(Change in title of Greene County 
Union Bank, March 1, 1936. Capital: 
Common $125,000; Preferred $75 000; 
Profits $18,000. President P. C. Wake- 
field and Cashier J. H. Kilday) 
Greeneville 
Greene County Union Bank 87-183 
. (Changed title'to Greene County Bank, 
March 1, 1936) 
Johnson City 
Industrial 


Capital $25,- 


Bank of East Tennessee 
(Changed title to Industrial 
Finance,.Corp. and are not operating 
as a bank) 

Stantonville 
*Peoples Bank -5 
(Voluntary liquidation March 28, 1936) 


TEXAS 
Baytown 
*Peoples State Bank 
(Opened May 11, 1936. 
000, Surplus $5,000. 
President, R. G. 
Beaumont 
*Citizens Industrial Bank 
(Opened April 2, 1936. Capital $50,000. 
Wade F. Guion, President, Jack E. 
Finks, Cashier) 
Benjamin 
3enjamin State Bank 
(Closed March 18, 1936) 
Edinburg 
American State Bank & Trust Co. 


Capital $25,- 
John D. Dyer, 
Florance, Cashier) 


(Placed in hands of Banking Commis- 
sioner for liquidation April 1, 1936) 
Hondo 
First National Bank 
(Succeeded by The Hondo 
Bank, February 3, 1936) 
ilondo 
The Hondo National Bank 
(Capital: Common $25,000, 
$25,000, Surplus $10,000. G. 
President, Chas. Finger, Cashier. 
Opened February 3, 1936. Succeeded 
First National Bank and Hondo State 


National 


Preferred 
W. Gilliam, 


Hondo State Bank 

(Taken over by The Hondo National 

Bank February 3, 1936) 
Huntsville 

Huntsville Bank & Trust Co.... 

(Converted to Huntsville 

Bank March 6, 1936) 
Huntsville 

Huntsville National Bank 

(National charter issued March 6, 1936. 

Conversion of Huntsville Bank & Trust 

Co. Capital $50,000, President A. T. 

Randolph and Cashier Raymond Davis. 
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. 88-401 
National 








Morgan Mill 
eee MORCO TBR. sc cccccccvser 88-1588 


(Taken over by Farmers-First Na- 
tional Bank, Stephenville, March 21, 
1936) 

Perrin 
First National Bank........... 88-1639 
(Voluntary liquidation February 3, 
1936) 

Seguin 


*E. Nolte & Sons, Bankers ree? 
(Converted into National Bank, The 
Nolte National Bank of Seguin, Seguin, 
April 29, 1936) 

Seguin 
*The 


Nolte National Bank of Seguin 
RoR PPO ae Pye erry Tee Tet 88-303 
(Charter issued April 29 1936. Suc- 
cessor to E. Nolte & Sons, Bankers. 
Capital $60,000, President Edgar Nolte 
and Cashier A. A. Vordenbaum) 

Sherman 
Comtral Biste Bank... <..cccrvscces 88-44 
(Closed by Directors. In receivership 
January 31, 1936) 

Sherman 
Grayson County State Bank....88-2178 
(Capital $50,000. John H. Perry, Presi- 


dent and Carroll E. Wood, Cashier. 
Opened March 6, 1936) 

Troy 
Citizens Exchange Bank (Private) 
SEER ee eee he ere 88-1327 


(Business acquired by Farmers State 
Bank, Temple, January 25, 1936) 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Moundsville 
Marshall County Bank........... 69-99 
(Capital $75,000, Capital Notes $50,000, 
Profits $2,000. Martin Brown Presi- 
dent, Claude F. Smith, Cashier. Closed 


May 23° 1933. Reopened February 15, 
1936) 
WISCONSIN 
Cudahy 


Cudahy Mutual Savings Bank. .79-1047 
(Closed January 8, 1936. In liquidation) 
Green Bay 
Farmers Exchange Bank........ 79-61 
(Changed title to Wisconsin State 
Bank in February 1936) 
Green Bay 
Wisconsin State Bank........... 79-61 
(Change in title of Farmers Exchange 
Bank, effective in February 1936) 
Madison 


me OC BEBGIGOR. 2. 255s scenes 79-1050 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$3,600. N. T. Gill, President, A. C. 


Holscher, Cashier. Change in title of 
South Side State Bank, effective Feb- 
ruary 4 1936) 

Madison 
eer err 79-1050 
(Changed title to Bank of Madison, 
February 4, 1936) 

Mosinee 
Warmers State Bank..........+. 79-851 
(Merged with State Bank of Mosinee, 
February 17, 1936) 

Mosinee 


Mosinee Commercial Bank...... 79-614 
(Change in title of State Bank of 
Mosinee, effective February 17, 1936. 


Capital $25,000, Capital Notes $35 000. 
M. 


Altenburg, President, Orin 
Boeyink, Cashier) 
Mosinee 
State Bank of Mosinee.......... 79-614 


(Changed title to Mosinee Commercial 
Bank, February 17 1936) 

Plymouth 
Citizens State Bank (Plymouth Office 
of Sheboygan) (O. A. Scheibe, Manager. 
Opened February 27, 1936) 


Plymouth 
Plymouth Exchange Bank...... 79-239 
(Absorbed by Citizens State Bark 


Sheboygan, February 27, 1936) 
Plymouth 

State Bank of Plymouth....... 79-238 

(Absorbed by Citizens State Bank, 

Sheboygan, February 27, 1936) 





New Banks Reported In Process 
Of Organization 
+ Indicates Press Report 


FLORIDA 
Lake Worth 
tLake Worth National Bank. 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus $10,000. Ralph 
Roberts, correspondent) 


IOWA 
Elliott 
Houghton State Bank, Office of Red 


Oak. (Permission to Head Office 
granted. Reported May 11, 1936. 

Mason City 

+United Home Bank & Trust Co. 
(Capital $150,000. C. O. Wilkinson, 
President Northwest Savings Bank, 
correspondent) 

Stanton 

Houghton State Bank, Office of Red 
Oak. (Permission granted to Head 
Office. Reported May 11 1936) 

KENTUCKY 
Louisville 


Peoples Bank of Louisville. 
(Charter granted March 30, 1936) 


MINNESOTA 
Argyle 


tArgyle State Bank. 
(Cc. G. Moline and E. I. Amundgaard, 
incorporators) 


OHIO 
Holgate 
+Holgate State Bank. 
(Capital $3,500. L. E. Fruth, Liberty 
Center and E. M. Burgel, Holgate, in- 
corporators) 


OKLAHOMA 
Carnegie 
{First State Bank. 


(Capital $25,000. Surplus $5,000. 
Kelly, correspondent) 


A. M. 


OREGON 
Albany 
tFirst Savings Bank. 
(Capital $30,000. S. E. 
A. C. Schmidt, 
Freewater 
*+Bank of Commerce. 
(Capital $25,000 Surplus $5,000. 
Still, correspondent) 


Young and 


incorporators) 


R. G. 


TENNESSEE 
Pulaski 
+First National Bank. 
(Capital $50,000. Surplus $10,000. H. E. 
Henegar and Harry Cohen directors) 


FDIC Changes 


Additions and deletions in Membership of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, Washington, D. C., since the publishing of the First 1936 Rand 


M®Nally Bankers Directory. 


ARKANSAS 
Mulberry—Bank of Mulberry....... Add 
CALIFORNIA 
Chico—First National Bank....... Delete 


Laguna Beach—Citizens Bank....Delete 
Long Beach—Citizens State Bank. Delete 
COLORADO 
Carbondale—First National Bank. Delete 
Lamar—The First National Bank. Delete 

CONNECTICUT 
New Haven—General Industrial 


Bank 
Delete 


GEORGIA 
Arlington—Bostwick Banking Co....Add 
Unadilla—Exchange Bank........... Add 

ILLINOIS 
Itasca—Itasca State Bank........ Delete 
Johnsonville—Johnsonville State Bank 

iedeeReseakeeeeese cer cebesaebee Delete 

INDIANA 
Columbia City—Columbia State Bank 

id Shak? mate ed ape nta eee well Delete 
Earl Park—Earl Park State Bank. Delete 
Flora—Flora State Bank....... .-Delete 
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IOWA 
Gladbrook—First National Bank. . Delete 
Lake Park—The First National Bank of 

Re WO ri bb ee cebeenenseeeee Delete 
Lake Park—Security State Bank....Add 
Leland—Leland Cooperative Bank. Delete 


Linn Grove—First State Bank... .Delete 
Sioux Rapids—First State Bank... ..- Add 
KANSAS 
Goessel—Goessel State Bank...... Delete 
Ludell—Farmers State Bank......../ Add 
McLouth—The Bank of McLouth....Add 
Riley—Farmers State Bank....... Delete 
Troy—Troy State Bank............./ Add 
KENTUCKY 
Franklinton—Peoples Bank....... Delete 


MICHIGAN 


Richland—Farmers State Savings Bank 


TOUTT TIT ETO LTT TEL Delete 
MISSISSIPPI 
Holcomb—Bank of Holcomb...... Delete 
Starkville—Merchants & Farmers Bank 
086664 WOES KC CaO HRE TRESS ENE YOON Delete 
MISSOURI 
Bosworth—Citizens' Bank of Bosworth 
Terre Tee CT ee TT er er CTT rT Delete 
Chadwick—Farmers Bank........ Delete 
Holden—First National Bank..... Delete 
Leonard—Farmers Bank.......... Delete 
Linn—Farmers & Merchants Bank. Delete 
Linn—Linn State Bank............../ Add 
Rich Fountain—Rich Fountain Bank 
COS CHH SHES SES EHEHSCSEESESESOESES Delete 
MONTANA 
Belt—Belt Valley Bank.............4 Add 
NEBRASKA 
Randolph—First State Bank........4 Add 
NEW JERSEY 
Newark—Bank of Commerce......../ Add 
Newark—Marzano State Bank & Trust 
oo errr rrr errr eT rors: Tre reer ey Delete 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Mt. Olive—Bank of Mount Olive..... Add 
Mt. Olive—First National Bank... Delete 
OHIO 
Lakewood—The Peoples National Bank 
ee errr re Delete 
Minerva—The Minerva Banking Co..Add 
OKLAHOMA 
Anadarko—Anadarko Bank & Trust Co. 

TeTTretrT Ty TTT eT Pe TTT TerTi ee Add 
Lovell—First State Bank......... Delete 
Wayne—First State Bank........ Delete 

OREGON 

North Bend—North Bend National Bank 
iwow bob ON ORES EEDS SD WESESERENEA Delete 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Scranton—Scranton Lackawanna Trust 
Gb seeadbe és eee bebeaedenqeceehueeee Add 

SOUTH DAKOTA 
Amherst—Farmers State Bank... .Delete 

TENNESSEE 

Clifton—Clifton State Bank....... Delete 
Cross Plains—Cross Plains Bank. . Delete 
Donelson—Bank of Donelson........ Add 
Donelson—Donelson Bank & Trust Co. 

Cine eRe hehe enecsucéneweeesgaetias Delete 
Greeneville—Greene County Bank...Add 
Greeneville—Greene County Union Bank 

Peery Tee TE EE eT eT TTR Delete 

TEXAS 
Benjamin—Benjamin State Bank. .Delete 
Borger—Panhandle State Bank..... Add 
Brookshire—Farmers State Bank...Add 
Gladewater—First State Bank....... Add 
Groesbeck—The Farmers State —= 
Huntsville—Huntsville Bank & Trust Co. 

PETTITT CL eTT TET PrTere eT TT Tee Delete 
Huntsville—The Huntsville National 

Re ae Ar ert Add 
Koperl—Koperl State Bank......... Add 
Marion—The Marion State Bank..... Add 
Morgan Mill—First State Bank.... Delete 


Sherman—Grayson County State Bet 


VIRGINIA 


Speedwell—Bank of Speedwell, Add 


Inc.. 
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; an expensive interlude 


. Add 
a 
elete 
From a crest in 1929 financial advertising ebbed through 1933. Some 
Ada banks eliminated advertising or so materially reduced its volume that a 
elete . 
part of the public was never sure which were the open banks. The inter- 
Bank lude was expensive, but perhaps two lessons were learned: The main- 
elete ° . . . . * 
Add tenance cost of good-will is less than the cost of its rebuilding; advegtising 
a is made more effective by continuity. 
Add 
i Fortunately, many banks carried on. So, too, did the Financial Adver- 
tisers Association. There were membership losses but the roster carried 
—_ the names of most of the nation’s leading banks. The spirit of coopera- 
‘ tion—the interchange of ideas for mutual benefit— gained in strength. 
Aad | After the development of two decades, the Association, sound theoreti- 
cally and sound financially, functions efficiently in coordinating ideas and 
elete plans and disseminating them to members. An invitation is extended to 
aig banks and trust companies to join the Association. Concentrating on 
plete D : ¥ ‘ . 
ete El advertising, new business and customer (or public) relations, operating 
— costs are low and so are dues. 
Add 3 
sank “ 
lete Write to Preston E. Reed, Executive Secretary, 231 South La Salle Street, 
— Chicago, for information regarding the Association and a copy of its 
plete . . 
< current BULLETIN—no obligation. 
Add 
sank 
Add 
ete ° ~ 
1e ° 
1 
vu f Silence creates neither confidence nor good will. 
A 
Add 
slete 
sank 








OSA SSC anne SPs cE SING ERTL 


Nothing is so unlike as two peas ina pod 


bee 


Feather Gregor Mendel, ecclesiastical can be detected by an experienced paper criti, 7 


horticulturist patiently laboring in Old Ironsides Ledger is well made ai 

the quiet and seclusion of his composed mainly of new, white tough - 

monastery garden proved that fibers, built into sheets of paper practically im 

nothing is so rare as two identical peas in destructible---barring fire and deliberate destruc. 
a pod. Robust individualism exists even within tion. Its surface is perfect for ruling, printing 
the confines of pea pods. or lithography. It has better than ordinary 
To one giving them a casual inspection quality ---not the “pea in the pod” kind. Colors; 

all ledger papers might seem alike. But after ---white, blue and buff, in all standard sizes 


the recognition of “type” and “kind” many and weights. Distributed by reputable pape 


finely graded intermediate forms of quality merchants throughout the country. 


OLD IRONSIDES ; 
One of the Gilbert Quality Papers 


Dreadnaught Parchment, Lancaster Bond, Valiant Bond, Radiance 
Avalanche Bond, Resource Bond. 

Dreadnaught Ledger, Lifetime Ledger, Dauntless Ledger, Entry Ledger. 

Dispatch Six Star Line: Dispatch Bond, Dispatch Ledger, Dispatch Onion Skin, 
Dispatch Safety, Dispatch Index, Dispatch Manuscript. 


GILBERT PAPER COMPANY © MENASHA «© WISCONSI 
Manufacturers of Gilbert, Arrowhead and Dispatch Safety Papet 
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